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Why We Have Withdrawn From China 


BY FREDERICK MOORE 


Mr. Moore ts a Correspondent and writer and author 
of WitH Japan’s Leavers, 1942. 


AFTER striving for fifty years to preserve the “in- 
dependence and integrity” of China, our Govern- 
ment has at last given up the effort. The policy was 
begun in 1897, when John Hay was Secretary of 
State and the Great Powers of Europe were scram- 
bling for colonies wherever the rewards seemed 
promising. The scramble in China was conspicuous: 
Russia, Germany, France and Great Britain were all 
seeking to extend their “spheres of influence,” and 
what was called the “break-up of China” was threat- 
ened. We believed then that with all the commotion 
going on for rights, privileges and concessions in the 
vast backward empire, there must be opportunities 
for trade and for development that warranted the 
risks of war that were being taken; and though we 
would not participate in the demand for “spheres,” 
we laid claim, by the “Open Door and Equal Oppor- 
tunity” declaration, to our share of any profits to be 
derived from the “awakening” of the colossus among 
the nations. Like the Powers of Europe, we did not 
foresee that a single great war among them would 
cost more than a century of trade with all of Asia 
could profit any of them. Japan was not one of the 
ageressors at that time and we consequently favored 
her. We favored her until 1905, the year when she 
defeated the armies of Tzarist Russia in Manchuria. 
We were then pro-Japanese. 

Our withdrawal from direct support of China is 
upon the judgment of a recent Secretary of State, 
George C. Marshall. There has been harsh criticism 
of this reversal of a long-standing policy, but I am 
one of those who believe the change was wise to make. 
We have fought one great and costly war on behalf 
of China and we have expended billions of dollars 
in direct aid to the Administration of General Chiang 
Kai-Shek, yet we have not improved the lot of the 
Chinese people or made their frontiers more secure. 
And, in my opinion, we could spend further billions 
and wage another war with the same result. The 
problem of China is not a temporary one which can 
be solved by our intervention; it is one that only the 
Chinese themselves can resolve, and only after the 
slow process of time. 

But, though the Chinese do not wage war against 
aggressors in the way of occidental peoples, they have 
means of defending themselves. Before America was 
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From “Time’ 


CHINA’S LOST LEADER 


The Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


discovered they were permitting invaders to enter 
their country and were absorbing them. The Japa- 
nese invasion would have been successful had we not 
intervened, but in the course of time the Chinese 
would have been the master race in the combination. 
Their far greater numbers, their intensive industry 
and their passive resistance would have demoralized 
their nominal conquerors. The Japanese would not 
have remained as long in China as the British did in 
India. I was in a position to say this to Japanese 
leaders when they launched their attack upon China 
and I lost no opportunity of doing so. I was then 
advisor to the Japanese Government and took occa- 
sion to warn both military and civilian cabinet officers 
of the disaster that would befall them—even if the 
United States did not intervene. And some civilian 
officials agreed that their militarists were leading the 
nation to ruin. These were men who knew their own 
Japanese weaknesses. 

The problem now, from our point of view, is Rus- 
sia. We have taken away from the Japanese their 
capacity even to defend themselves. We have not 
only disarmed them but also caused them to write into 
their new post-war Constitution a declaration that 
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they will wage war no more. But we have not suc- 
ceeded in making China secure from aggression. On 
the contrary, we have left the country wide open to 
invasion by the forces of the Soviet Union. We have 
defeated a minor enemy of China and left a more 
powerful one in a stronger position. The Japanese 
were minor in manpower, resources and geographic 
position. It was necessary for the island people to 
use ships to invade China. The Russians can step 
across their frontier, it being contiguous to that of 
China for several thousand miles. 

It would be a greater problem for us if we should 
assume the burden of defending China against Russia. 
We should have thousands of miles of ocean to cross 
and hundreds of land miles beyond that to march. 
General Marshall was right, we cannot assume such 
a costly and long-lasting burden. We could get at 
the Japanese by sea, but we would have both sea and 
land to cross to get at Russia. If we put a military 
force into China the Russians could stand back and 
wait till it degenerated—as it certainly would—and 
the American people wearied of the cost and lost 
heart in the endeavor. 

Rich as we are, we have not the means to support 
China at the same time that we are attempting to re- 
suscitate the nations of Western Europe. To help 
nations that can and will defend their own frontiers 
—in our way—is one thing; to assist a country like 
China is quite another. We could bleed ourselves 
white attempting the latter, and it is wiser to let the 
Russians do the self-bleeding, if they choose to at- 
tempt the conquest. 

For us to withdraw from China—after half a cen- 
tury of effort in her behalf—is not pleasant to con- 
template. But after participating in two great wars 
which have benefited no people, it is time for us to 
dispense with illusions and face existing facts. And 
one of the outstanding facts, over which we have been 
more sentimental than rational for too long a time, 
is the condition of China. It is neither a Republic, 
as it has been proclaimed, nor a Great Power, as 
President Franklin Roosevelt chose to call it. Though 
the greatest of all countries in the size of its popula- 
tion, it is not a modern state in either form of govern- 
ment or productive capacity. Though larger than all 
of Europe combined, it is a disunited country ruled 
over by some forty or more different war lords and 
more poverty-stricken than Europe. It is the extreme 
poverty of the masses that enables dictators to rule 
over them and causes the people to be unwilling to 
fight unless impressed into military service and com- 
pelled to go into battle. The drafting of a Consti- 
tution—such as Sun Yat-sen advocated and Chiang 
Kai-shek effected—means nothing in a country where 
there is no legal power to enforce it against the will 
of the local overlord. 
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Names like Republic and Great Power and Con 
stitution have been misleading to the American peo 
ple. Our constant use of them, along with our mili 
tary, diplomatic and philanthropic efforts on behalf 
of China, has caused many of us to think that we 
could, with relatively little help and in a relatively 
short time, awaken the backward nation. It would, 
however, be a miracle of achievement to bring about 
the transformation with a few more billions of dol 
lars and in a few more decades of time. It took the 
nations of Europe hundreds of years to throw off 
the rule of their plundering mediaeval barons and 
it will take the Chinese at least a century. 

But, the opponents of our withdrawal argue, with 
out our support China will go Communist. 

That China will be called a Communist State by 
the Chinese leaders who are now accepting aid from 
Russia there can be no doubt. But that the method 
of government or the condition of the people will 
change very much is definitely to be doubted. There 
was not much change when the country was called a 
Republic. The condition of the people would not 
permit it, nor would their traditions. It is not an easy 
thing to make over a nation of four hundred and fifty 
millions of people and to induce them to accept a way 
of life alien to their long-established customs. And 
if Russian agents enter the country and attempt to 
assumed control they will find that even the Chinese 
leaders who call themselves Communists will resent 
the interference. 

The Russians tried this once before. They gave 
assistance to Doctor Sun Yat-sen. Hoping to spread 
the “World Revolution,” they entered into what was 
practically an alliance with the British-educated Doc 
tor. They opened a school in Moscow for the train- 
ing of young Chinese revolutionists, calling it the 
Sun Yat-sen University. They sent hundreds of 
agents and bales of propaganda material into China. 
They loaned money to the Doctor’s Government 
(which then controlled little beyond the city of Can- 
ton) and they supplied large quantities of arms to 
General Chiang. The General was at that time, in 
1924, a minor military leader supporting Doctor Sun. 
They supplied arms to Chiang out of the surplus left 
over from the first great war, as they have supplied 
the present Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, with 
captured Japanese weapons. 

But the Russian support of General Chiang lasted 
only three years. By 1927 Chiang was in rebellion 
against the attempted domination of their agents. 
And, being in command of the most formidable army, 
he turned against them, driving them out of the coun 
try. Scores of the Russians were slain, the others 
escaping overland in motorcars to Siberia. And at 
the same time he launched the war against his former 
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Communist confederates, killing many thousands of 
them. It is not surprising that they now call him the 
Number One War Criminal. 

Incidentally, it is interesting if not important to 
recall that Madame Sun Yat-sen went also back to 
Moscow, while her sister, Miss Meiling Soong mar- 
ried General Chiang. The eminent sisters took dif- 
ferent sides. And incidentally, too, General Chiang’s 
elder son, by a former wife, remained as a student at 
the Sun Yat-sen University. But later the younger 
Chiang was permitted to return to China and recently 
he has commanded one of his father’s armies. 

Armies in China are not national forces, as in other 
countries. They are masses of armed men recruited 
by individual self-made “Generals,” who, for one 
reason or another, barter and trade with them, often 
changing allegiance for personal advantage. Some 
of the Generals have gone with their armies from 
one allegiance to another half a dozen times—which 
accounts in part for the present Communist forces 
being in possession of quantities of American arms and 
equipment. Several of the war lords started their 
careers as ordinary bandits, and, with some, war has 
always been a business, allegiance being bought and 
sold. Many a War Lord has made a fortune out of 
the trafiic—several sending their money to England 
or America for safekeeping. The Chinese banks are 
insecure, being subject to “demands” by other mili- 
tarists. 

With T. V. Soong, Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
brother as his financier, General Chiang, when estab- 
lishing his anti-Communist Government, demanded 
a “loan” of forty million dollars (Chinese) from the 
Chinese bankers in Shanghai, employing physical 
force to obtain it. His agents made prisoners of mem- 
bers of the bankers’ families till they paid. He em- 
ployed this recognized and established method to fi- 
nance his Administration. Like Doctor Sun he re- 
sorted to desperate means. There is an old Chinese 
proverb which translates something like this: In wars 
adversaries exchange vices. But this applies, of course, 
not only to Chinese. We Americans were horrified 
when the Japanese, the Italians and the Germans 
bombed open cities from the air; yet, when we en- 
tered the war we bombed German and Italian cities 
and finally dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

The privates in Chinese armies are recruited in two 
ways: by inducement and by seizure. Many of the 
coolies—as the masses of illiterate farm and city 
laborers are called—enter the armies as a means of 
living. The General who employs them may not pay 
the wages he promises, but, with guns in hand, they 
can take what they need from unarmed people. The 
capital city of Nanking was looted several times by 
Chinese armies after the Republic was proclaimed. 
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The other way of recruiting is to “round up” working 
men and impress them into service. Lines of recruits 
roped together, being driven along roads by armed 
men, have been seen by many Americans who have 


lived and worked in China. I think it is safe to say 
that the civil war which has gone on since the Repub- 
lic was proclaimed has directly and indirectly cost 
the lives of forty millions of the Chinese people. 

The poverty of the masses of the people is appal- 
ling. The average father of a family is fortunate if 
he has a regular income of ten cents a day. Ten cents 
will, of course, buy more in China than it will in the 
United States, but even if it bought ten times as much 
the man would not have the means to provide ade- 
quately for his family. Yet he brings into the world 
many children. Both men and women marry in their 
teens, and it is a common thing for a couple to pro- 
duce a dozen or twenty children. To provide medi- 
cal attention for so many would be impossible even 
if doctors and hospitals were numerous. Therefore 
most of them die in infancy. Some are permitted to 
die, when regarded as feeble, to enable the strong to 
have more food. Others are sold to families able to 
care for them. It is generally the males who are sold 
in infancy. A healthy male child can be bought for 
five or ten American dollars. A girl child has little 
value unless brought to teen age in good health. 
Slavery still exists, as does illiteracy. 

It is not pleasant to tell these facts, but I feel the 
American people ought to know the problem they are 
being called upon to deal with. Wealthy as we are 
we cannot relieve the distress of this one country of 
Asia alone, and until that distress is relieved China 
will remain defenseless, her people unable and un- 
willing to fight off invaders. This is no condemna- 
tion of the Chinese; the situation would be the same 
in any country where the Government cou!d provide 
no better subsistence for the people. The Chinese 
have fine qualities, and, given fair opportunities, 
would be one of the great races of the world. But 
they do not form a great nation today, except in size. 
I have known personally many of the admirable men 
who have labored and sacrificed to reform and resus- 
citate their country. I have sympathized with them 
too. But I have long regretted the presentation of 
their country to the American people as something 
which it is not. I have not liked this being done 
by either Chinese or Americans because it has misled 
us into diplomatic and military efforts which do no 
good for either country. Too much of the money we 
have poured into China has enriched men who are 
not admirable characters. 

It is argued further that if China goes Communist 
so will all of Asia, and that the power of the Soviet 
Union will then be such that our American security 
will be endangered. (Continued on page 16). 
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The Proposed North Atlantic Pact 


AN ALMOST inevitable consequence of the exten- 
sion of Russian influence and power into Central Eu- 
rope, with the accompanying implication that efforts 
might be made to extend such power still further, 
by one means or another, has been the project for a 
North Atlantic Pact (NAP) for mutual defense and 
security. The momentous document has now been 
signed, and it is high time, for the people of the 
United States to make up their minds about the pro- 
posal, and to let their representatives know their 
wishes in this matter. 

There is no need to debate at length the danger of 
further Russian aggression. Such action is by no 
means certain, but it is altogether too great a possi- 
bility to be excluded. To be prepared for such an 
attack is elementary prudence, within reasonable 
limits as to pecuniary expense and other consequences, 
which must be carefully considered of course. Nor 
should such preparations increase the danger of Rus- 
sian attack unless such an attack be determined upan 
on other grounds (in which case organization of de- 
fense might precipitate the attack). In spite of prop- 
aganda utterances to this effect it is highly improbable 
that the Kremlin really regards the proposed Pact 
as a menacing encirclement or really fears attack 
from the West. 

The beginning of a defense system in the West can 
be traced first to European moves toward union of 
one kind or another—the Brussels Pact of 17 March 
1948 being the most striking of these steps—with the 
British supporting their Continental friends in vary- 
ing degrees. This was all quite understandable, but 
it is the strong leadership of the United States in this 
matter, dating from the Senate resolution of 11 June 
1948, that characterizes the present period or stage 
in the evolution of the NAP. This action likewise 
was preceded by aid to Greece and Turkey and the 
European Recovery Program (ERP), but the current 
proposals carry the program to a much more crucial 
and acute point of development. 

In the main the project would create a mutual de- 
fense agreement among the signatories, and agree- 
ment for prompt aid in case of unprovoked attack. 
Three cardinal points would involve the nature of the 
aid to be given, the promptness of the action to be 
taken, and the test of aggression. The pact would 
mean almost nothing unless it included military aid, 
and this is provided in Art. 5. On the other hand 
the questions of how quickly, not to say automatical- 
ly, the aid is tobe given, and what discretion is to be 
allowed in determining the existence of the casus 
foederis, or ground for action, under the pact, remain 
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BY PITMAN B. POTTER 


Dr. Potter is Professor of International Law, Amer- 
ican University; Member of Board of Editors of The 
American Journal of International Law. 


open to a great deal of discussion under Art. 4-6 and 
ik 

In a sense what is proposed is, indeed, a military 
alliance, and ostensibly open to at least some of the 
criticisms leveled against alliances in_ traditional 
American policy and the thoughts of peace workers 
and internationalists everywhere. The answer seems 
to be, however, that, even by the eighteenth century 
creed of Washington and Jefferson, temporary alli 
ances for specific objects were quite permissable—as 
in our eagerness to join the Armed Neutrality of 
1780. In spite of the claims of the hyper-realist and 
the cynic, moreover, not all alliances prove to be of- 
fensive or aggressive in character, and historically by 
no means all such alliances have led to war. 

On this side of the Atlantic the Pact must in 
clude, of course, the United States and Canada, but 
that is all; although the Pact constitutes to some ex- 
tent a projection of the Pan-American security sys- 
tem, no Latin American country is to be included. 
In Europe at least Italy, Portugal, France, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg, and England are to 
be included; Franco Spain is excluded, but Portugal 
and even Italy included for political and also strategic 
reasons. So far little mention of Greece has been 
made in this connection. 

The Scandinavian countries are placed in a difficult 
position; Sweden leans toward neutrality, though 
certainly not toward adherence to the Russian camp, 
Norway toward the NAP, and Denmark also, obvi- 
ously. Even a separate Scandinavian Pact would prob- 
ably constitute de facto an extension of the NAP and 
would be so regarded by the Russians. On the other 
hand, to leave the Scandinavian countries out of the 
proposed program entirely would seem both illogical 
and unrealistic; the ties of Norway and Denmark 
with the Atlantic group are too strong and their stra- 
tegic position too important, always assuming that 
they are willing to join. 

Another inevitable question concerns the relations 
between the Pact and the United Nations. The simple 
fact is that the Pact is made necessary by the inability 
to perfect the security system of the U.N. Charter, 
a failure traceable mainly to Russian opposition in the 
Security Council and the Military Staff Committee. 
It is rendered all the more necessary because Russian 
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opposition has also been directed against many U.N. 
efforts toward pacific settlement—an element strong- 
ly emphasized in the Pact—thus heightening the 
tension and danger in the international situation. 
It is true that such a project tends to weaken the U.N. 
further by admitting the actual degree of failure, but 
to ask imperiled nations to gloss over U.N. weakness 
when they are not responsible therefor, and stand to 
suffer from its concealment, and when the Charter 
itself provides for regional security action to remedy 
U.N. weakness, is surely illogical, unethical, and po- 
tentially disastrous. The Pact should and will be 
correlated with the Charter as far as possible without 
rendering it ineffectual, and may in the end tend to 
strengthen rather than weaken the U.N. 

As for the actual application of the Pact a choice 
had to be made between setting up a common military 
force and relying on cooperative military action. 
From the point of view of promptness in operation 
the former solution would possibly be preferable, 
but it is so difficult to arrange that the latter alterna- 
tive has actually been chosen. In that case military 
action by the individual signatory—the United States, 
for example—might take the form of either a de- 
fensive response to aggression or a declaration of war. 
The former would require only executive action and 
the second alternative might be relatively rare in view 
of the nature of the contemplated system. On the 
other hand the idea that the treaty-making power 
has no authority to pledge military action by the 
United States is surely in conflict with historic prac- 
tice and solely a product of political and personal 
timidity, not Constitutional law. The other mem- 
bers of the system must certainly be given pretty 
definite assurances of military aid in case of need if 
they are to regard the arrangement as at all reliable, 
although they also may be expected to judge the facts 
of the case realistically. Even if a reservation on the 
point of Congressional powers were to be insisted 
upon—unwisely—this would probably fail to estop 
the natural evolution and operation of circumstances 
and of public opinion in this country. 





It is not surprising that questions have been raised 
concerning the manner in which the Pact has been 
negotiated. For several months no draft was pub- 
lished and discussion was carried on both in public 
and in the Senate merely upon conjecture as to its 
probable content. The reply to be made to these 
questions is not entirely simple but it is not, on the 
other hand, completely mysterious. It may be as- 
sumed that the Russians very early knew what was 
in the draft. On the other hand, to provoke unlimited 
public discussion in the prospective member states 
before the governments of those states had had ample 
time to work out the best system of compromises and 
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agreements of which they were capable would cer- 


tainly have endangered the program to no good end. 
Ample opportunity is now afforded for public and 
Senatorial discussion, and the day has gone by when 
we need fear that diplomats will get their way—to 
revive an old legend, always largely mythical—by 
confronting the public with a fait accompli. 

Some of the practical detailed aspects of the pro- 
posed program require careful calculation. The pro- 
gram is to be carried out on the part of the United 
States by supplying cosignatory states with arms as 
well as by military aid in case of necessity; this is 
implied in Art. 3 but will require further action. How 
far such shipment of supplies can go without putting 
undue strain upon our own military stocks, how far 
it can go without adding unduly to our burdens un- 
der the ERP, must be carefully computed. There is, 
however, no doubt that this can be and will be done. 
There are, moreover, important variations to be 
noted in this connection. The ERP, together with 
the efforts of the people in the Western European 
countries, is already producing important results and 
can probably be expected to decline in its demands in 
the coming months. Increased feelings of military 
security are certain to contribute further to this devel- 
opment. The program is far from a completely one- 
sided debit account even in its material aspects. 

Furthermore, it is only equitable that the Euro- 
pean members of the union should be expected to 
contribute their share in this program. Their geo- 
graphical situation is important, and use of military 
bases in their territories of critical strategic value. 
The military forces—land and air—of several of 
these states are not negligible, to put it mildly, and 
especially would not be negligible in the early stages 
of any Russian attack. Readiness on the part of all 
signatories to do their share as a condition of mem- 
bership in the system is only a fair demand. 

After all, the alternatives in the present situation 
are limited. Shall we do nothing? This is always 
the course of folly for circumstances and the inter- 
ested parties elsewhere will not stand still. Shall we 
just let the Russians take whatever they want and 
dominate F.urope? The question hardly deserves an 
answer; the effect of such a conquest upon our own 
interests in Europe as well as in this hemisphere 
would be disastrous. Once upon a time the Atlantic 
may have constituted a great gap separating us from 
Europe; today it is a nexus involving us with Europe 
—more so, indeed, than would be an equal area of 
land surface. Should we rely upon the U.N.? Ob- 
viously this also is out of the question. The program 
now under consideration, duly adjusted to the U.N., 
and based upon the most careful analysis of all cir- 
cumstances and conditions, seems to be the most 
promising now in sight. 
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“A UNITED States of Europe is an old and great 
social myth. Older even than the idea of a United 
States of America, it still belongs to that group of 
social visions which has a good chance of becoming 
a reality.”’ These sentences appear in a volume pub- 
lished but a few months ago. 

What led the writer to become prophetic would 
be hard to fathom. Undoubtedly, however, he re- 
called that as an aftermath of most of the great cata- 
clysms into which Europe has fallen there has come 
forth some “Grand Design,” to use the felicitous 
title of Sully’s project. 

Out of his consideration of two centuries of Cru- 
sades, Pierre du Bois produced in his early fourteenth 
century work “On the Recovery of the Holy Land” 
the first of the great proposals for European union. 
While the Thirty Years’? War was still in progress, 
the duc de Sully wrote the “Grand Design.” While 
a revolutionary France was showing what a militant 
nationalism could do, the aging sage of Kénigsberg, 
Immanuel Kant, in his pamphlet “For Everlasting 
Peace” was preaching the gospel of peace through 
European Union. After the First World War came 
Briand’s plan for the organization of a European 
federation. So, we can check over the whole catalog 
of general European wars. After each we find at 
least one proposal of union that time has seen fit to 
preserve and the whims of men have not been able 
to forget. 

This most recent war has offered no exception to 
what seems almost a general rule. The existence of 
a United Nations has not by any means discouraged, 
but apparently rather fostered such projects. Plans 
for worid government, European federation and 
regional unions have been advanced in profusion. 
Without detracting from their value, it still can be 
noted that most of these came from theorists, or 
elder statesmen or representatives of smaller powers 
with their own national difficulties possibly priming 
their thinking. We have looked in vain for a pro- 
posal from some responsible statesman in the hey day 
of his power, able to give implementation to the idea. 
In spite of favoring winds that had blown from many 
quarters at the same time that storm signals seemed 
to be permanently set, the action of the Western 
Union powers in London on January 28 last broke 
with dramatic suddenness. It broke so suddenly, in 

1Feliks Gross, ed. European Ideologies. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. p. 955 
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BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 


Dr. Kayser is a professor in the Department of His 
tory, George Washington University, and Dean of 
University Students. 
fact, that the news was presented without prepara 
tion, with practically no background and with rela- 

tively slight appraisal. 

The three paragraphs of the formal statement as 
they appear in the joint communique issued by the 
foreign ministers of the Brussels Pact states is worthy 
of quotation im extenso: 

“After considering the most valuable preparatory 
work accomplished in Paris by the Committee for the 
Study of European Unity, the Council agreed that 
there should be established a Council of Europe, 
consisting of a ministerial committee meeting in pri 
vate and a consultative body meeting in public. 

“The permanent commission was instructed to 
study the detailed application of the decisions of 
principle taken by the Council. 

“The Council decided to invite other European 
countries to take part in negotiations for the establish 
ment of the Council of Europe.” 

The statement is laconic in its brevity. It is still 
possible to spell out some of its provisions. 

The Permanent Commission of the Brussels pact 
powers meets weekly in London and consists of the 
four ambassadors of the continental powers (Trance, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg) and a 
representative of the British Foreign Office, at this 
time, Mr. Hubert Gladwyn Jebb. This body is 
charged with the working out of details. 
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The major organs of the Council are two in num- 
ber, described as “a ministerial committee” and “a 
consultative body.” 

The. ministerial committee which is to meet in 
secret will be composed of responsible members of 
the governments of the various states able to take 
decisions which will be binding. This body, it is as- 
sumed, will have final control over the agenda and 
will be the real Council of Europe. A statement of 
the Permanent Commission indicated that the com- 
mittee would consist of one minister from each mem- 
ber country. With the exception of defense, this 
group would apparently be free to consider any mat- 
ter of common concern and would prepare for the 
assembly. 

The consultative body which is the second organ 
of the new Council of Europe will be the direct prod- 
uct of the constitutional practices and desires of each 
of the member countries. The widest possible Jati- 
tude, it is assumed, will be provided. Each national 
delegation is to be selected by any method the mem- 
ber country may desire. The member country will 
also determine the voting procedure of its representa- 
tives. Meetings of the consultative body will be 
open to the public. In a sense the ministerial com- 
mittee is a council of governments, the consultative 
body an assembly of parliaments. The first is execu- 
tive, the second advisory. 

It is to be noted that no clue is given which would 
indicate any basis for guessing how representation 
would be weighted or what vote would be required 
in various types of action to be taken. 

While five governments are involved at present, 
it is noted that others are to be invited to join in the 
deliberations and hence become charter members. 
Italy, in fact, has already indicated her intention to 
accept the invitation that has been extended. 

Beyond these few, fragmentary details, it is impos- 
sible to go. The Permanent Committee is proceeding 
slowly and is evidently planning to postpone major 
considerations until the other charter members have 
been added and their representative can take part 
in deliberations. 

While there is a certain urgency about the matter, 


the rule of “make haste slowly” will have to be fol- 
lowed. The original charter membership should be 
as representative of the European states as possible, 
yet at the same time it is desirable that the group be 
kept workably small while the formative stage con- 
tinues. It is hardly practicable to include at this 
juncture states whose membership would pose a spe- 
cial problem or about whom there might be diver- 
gence of opinion among the original five. 

Unfortunately the present attitude of the Soviet 
Union is such that any act on the part of Western 
Europe is likely to be subject to a special interpreta- 
tion along a too familiar line by Moscow. In spite 
of a fundamental feeling and desire for European 
solidarity, a mere invitation, not to say formal con- 
sideration of an invitation, might be a matter of very 
real embarrassment to more than one European 
state. 

The Council of Europe at its present embryonic 
state is an almost unique experiment in the field of 
supranational government. Aside from the vast his- 
torical background of projects for European Union, 
today’s Council of Europe has a special background. 
Like many of its predecessors it is born out of the 
experiences of a great war, but these post-war experi- 
ences have taken a special form. 

Antecedent to this movement toward political 
union, and yet after the close of hostilities, there had 
been cooperation on the economic level through the 
Marshall Plan’s organization and as well on the de- 
fense level. At the same time, in the United Na- 
tions, there was a going concern in the field of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the individugl 
states, there were the ravages of a great war with all 
of its dislocations; on the part of some, a fear of re- 
surgence of the old aggressor and most dominantly 
on the part of all, increasing alarm at the policies and 
attitudes of the Soviet Union. 

This alarm was not confined to any fear of military 
domination alone. Students of history run frequently 
across the expression “Europe and Russia.” It is 
often a subconscious suggestion that while Russia is 
partially im Europe, it frequently has not been of 
Furope. The steps now being taken in creating a 
Council of Europe, justify us in the belief and hope 
that “Europe” as we like to conceive it, will continue 
to exist. That Europe is the Europe which has been 
the motherland of our culture, whence came the arts, 
the sciences and the letters that we call our heritage. 
Regardless of an Iron Curtain, we know that the 
day of that Europe of which we speak is not done. 

Within the favoring framework of the Council, 
and freed of some of the obstacles by way of competi- 
tive nationalism, which have limited her mission, 
Europe may yet experience her finest hour. 
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The General Conference of UNESCO 


UNESCO held the Third Session of its General 
Conference from November 17 to December 11, 
1948, at Beirut, the capital of Lebanon. The Con- 
ference, which is the governing body of the Organi- 
zation, and meets annually, was attended by delega- 
tions from 38 of the 44 member states, and by ob- 
servers from many international organizations. 

The single most important item of business was 
the election of a new Director General to succeed 
Julian Huxley, who had announced on his election 
in 1946 that he would serve for only two years. 
The choice fell upon Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, whose 
nomination by the Executive Board was enthusiasti- 
cally approved. Dr. Torres Bodet brings to his post 
a remarkable record of achievement in fields germane 
to UNESCO’s interests. A poet and novelist of dis- 
tinction, he is also a trained diplomat who at the time 
of his election was Foreign Minister of his native 
Mexico. A few years previously, as Minister of F.du- 
cation, he had given a powerful impulse to a national 
campaign of popular education. As chairman of the 
Mexican delegation to the London conference in 
1945, he had taken a leading part in drafting the 
constitution of UNESCO. 

The Beirut session was characterized by the busi- 
ness-like execution of the tasks which the constitution 
requires the General Conference to perform. The 
report of the Director General was received and dis- 
cussed; a budget of nearly eight million dollars was 
voted for the coming year; the main lines of the pro- 
gram were reviewed; and administrative problems 
were handled. 

By general agreement, no radical alteration of the 
program of the Organization was undertaken; atten- 
tion was directed rather to reformulating and clarify- 
ing projects previously authorized, with minor 
changes. Accordingly, UNESCO continues to give 
high priority to such projects as educational recon- 
struction, the promotion of fundamental education in 
under-developed countries, the study of the basic 
causes of social tensions, the stimulation of programs 
of education for international understanding through 
schools and through press, radio and films, and the 
promotion of international cooperation in the natural 
sciences and the arts.” 


1Mr. Abraham attended the UNESCO Conference at Beirut 
as an adviser to the United States Delegation. 

2See: Program of UNESCO, 1949, mimeographed, free, from 
the Department of States; and the UNESCO Courier, monthly, 
on sale by the Columbia University Press, annual subscription 


$1.00. 
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It is unnecessary to review in detail the current 
program of UNESCO. It can be said with confidence 
that there is very little, if anything, in the program 
which has been adopted without extensive considera- 
tion by persons highly competent to judge the prob- 
able usefulness of the undertaking. Not only have 
most of the items survived critical scrutiny of expert 
sub-commissions at successive sessions of the Confer- 
ence, they have been the subject of meetings of ex- 
perts held at UNESCO House during the past year. 
Unfortunately, the great range of interests with 
which UNESCO is concerned and the variety of ac- 
tivities undertaken make it hard for most people to 
understand the point of all the many items. An edu- 
cator, for example, might be expected to see the 
probable usefulness of the projects included in the 
chapter on education, but might less readily see why 
UNESCO should be engaged in sponsoring a sym- 
posium on biological research into problems peculiar 
to high altitude areas of the world. The care and 
exactitude with which the program has been formu- 
lated has not yet been matched by felicitous explana- 
tion to the public of its scope and significance. 

It may be observed that the discussions of the pro- 
gram at Beirut proceeded under a handicap which 
was peculiar to this stage of UNESCO’s develop- 
ment and which will never recur to the same extent. 
This was the fact that the Secretariat could submit 
many more reports of work started than it could of 
work completed with some tangible result to show. 
This was inevitable: a new international organization, 
unable at first to recruit quickly or for extended 
periods of service the top-flight personnel required, 
and initiating new forms of international collabora- 
tion, with all the attendant delays, uncertainties, mis- 
understandings, and frustrations, inevitably must 
pass through a period of preliminary experimentation 
and planning. From many of the seeds that had been 
planted only the first tips of the plants were to be 
seen. A few examples may be cited. Plans for cer- 
tain radio scripts, to be widely circulated, were re- 
ported at Beirut: since then, the first scripts have in 
fact been produced. A report was submitted on a 
proposed handbook listing fellowships and study 
grants available for international study, i.e. for award 
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to “foreigners.” In January of this year the Hand- 
book was actually published, listing 10,000 such 
awards from over twenty countries. Progress was re- 
ported on a study of the criteria for appraising text- 
books from the point of view of their contribution to 
international understanding; this document is now 
scheduled for publication in the early spring. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied, but these will suffice to 
establish the point that while at Beirut we had to 
take a good deal on faith, we may reasonably expect 
that this year will furnish more justification by works 
and evidences of things seen and no longer merely 
hoped for. 

The affairs of a new international organization 
present a variety of problems for discussion at its an- 
nual conference of which many have little prima 
facie interest for the general public. Some of these 
are highly technical matters such as the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Organization, the salary scale, the ad- 
ministration of the revolving fund, and the staff reg- 
ulations. Other questions arise, however, perhaps 
having the appearance of dull administrative busi- 
ness, which are of the greatest importance for the fu- 
ture policies of the Organization. Several examples 
of these may be given. Considerable attention was 
given to the relation of UNESCO with the United 
Nations and other specialized agencies. There was 
general agreement, expressed formally in resolutions, 
that cooperation among these agencies must be 
strengthened at every point, from program planning 
through administration. A noteworthy example oc- 
curred of cooperation between UNESCO and the 
United Nations when, on the last day of the Con- 
ference, word was received that the General As- 
sembly had adopted the Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the Conference immediately voted to 
offer the fullest possible assistance from UNESCO 
in promoting world-wide education about the Decla- 
ration. 

Of scarcely less importance was the recurring ques- 
tion of UNESCO’s relations with international non- 
governmental organizations. Such organizations— 
which are at present strongest in the fields of the 
natural sciences but which exist or are being de- 
veloped in every area of concern to UNESCO—have 
great potential usefulness both as consultants and ex- 
pert advisers and also as agents for executing or ar- 
ranging for the execution of many items of the pro- 
gram. The problem arises, to what extent and on 
what condition UNESCO should assist in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of non-governmental organi- 
zations. Without proper precautions, they might in 
some cases become a liability rather than an- aid. 
Criteria have been laid down for the granting of con- 
sultative status, the award of grants-in-aid, and the 
conclusion of contracts with non-governmental or- 
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ganizations, but a considerable job of review and 
clarification remains to be done. 

The United States, it may fairly be claimed, has 
taken the lead in urging that member states should 
establish vigorous national commissions, and that these 
should have a broad popular base, and that UN- 
ESCO’s program should be developed along lines 
which give the maximum opportunity for popular 
participation. The Beirut conference was notable for 
the wide support which these theses commanded. A 
special two-days meeting was held of representatives 
of national commissions at which more than twenty 
countries were represented. A number of resolutions 
were adopted looking to the strengthening of na- 
tional commissions. More significant than any formal 
actions, however, was the evidence in the discussions 
that the concept of popular participation in the work 
of UNESCO was taking root, and that a body of 
common ideas on this point is being developed which 
will be a growing point for the future program of 
UNESCO. 

A brief reference should be made to the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the Conference met in Lebanon. 
The Lebanese government went to considerable ex- 
pense to provide dignified and adequate facilities for 
the meeting, and to ensure the comfort and welfare 
of its visitors. The countries of the Near East and 
Middle East were strongly represented, thanks to the 
proximity of the Conference. Thousands of people 
from Lebanon and near-by countries visited the ex- 
hibits and attended the meetings. The delegations 
from other parts of the world learned much, both of 
the immediate problems of these lands and of the 
cultural heritage of the people. The program of 
the Organization was at certain points modified to 
provide for fuller participation by the Arab world in 
the work of UNESCO. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the Conference proceeded on the whole 
along lines which were set by the Organization’s reg- 
ular agenda, and that little was said or done which 
might not just as well have been said or done at a 
meeting in Paris or anywhere else in the world. It 
is for the time being only a matter for interesting 
speculation whether in the future the holding of 
UNESCO’s annual conference in different regions of 
the world may become an opportunity for assisting 
in some way more directly in advancing the peaceful 
development of the regions it visits. 
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A New Perspective on the United Nations 





In the midst of sensational headlines flaunting con- 
troversy and crisis in world affairs, we need more 
than ever to keep our perspective clear on the proper 
role of the United Nations, and on the progress ac- 
tually made towards achieving its objectives.. There 
are many issues that demand the clearest thinking of 
which we are capable: never was it more vital to 
study the true facts and their implications. Statesmen 
are working vigorously and in grim earnest to meet 
the very grave and pressing problems now before us. 
World peace and our national security are at stake. 
Major time and attention must be devoted to clarify- 
ing these problems, and to developing adequate poli- 
cies for our Government so that it may give leader- 
ship to the United Nations in meeting them. 

The United Nations is today in danger of being 
undermined from several directions. Many Ameri- 
cans have become disillusioned by the difficulties and 
frustrations of the past few years and are now either 
apathetic or hypercritical. Some would have us by- 
pass all international agencies because they would 
like the United States to withdraw into nationalistic 
isolation and repudiate even our existing commit- 
ments. And there are those whose advocacy of world 
government leads them to belittle the international 
machinery already available. They would lightly 
toss aside the hard-won fruits of the efforts of states- 
men of 50-odd nations who, at the San Francisco 
Conference and since, have sought earnestly to make 
the United Nations a living reality. The idea of 
world government is an inspiring one, simple and 
compelling in its appeal to American idealism. Yet 
talk of amending the Charter at this time is not mere- 
ly futile, in view of the obstructive tactics of the 
USSR, but dangerous, insofar as it tends to under- 
mine public confidence in the best international ma- 
chinery men have yet been able to establish. The 
United Nations Charter as it stands is dynamic 
enough to meet the critical problems before it, if the 
peoples of the world are willing to make it work. 

The framing of that Charter was no easy task. 
Delegates of fifty diverse nationalities and interests 
and habits of thought gathered in San Francisco and 
spent nine arduous weeks in the process. Deep 
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cleavages were to be expected—historic, economic, 
cultural, ideological. Add to that the babel of tongues 
resulting from the natural desire of each delegate to 
use his native language—whether for mere con- 
venience or as a matter of national prestige—and it 
is small wonder that the press found controversies 
to blazon in our headlines. Yet beneath all the di- 
versity there was a single purpose so strong as to 
override personal and national self-seeking: the uni- 
versal determination that a world organization must 
be set up at this Conference. For some delegates this 
was a first venture in world affairs; others had spent 
a lifetime in diplomacy; not one dared face the con- 
sequences of failure at San Francisco. 

In essence it is a simple constitution they devised 
It sets up for the world six principal organs: a body 
to keep the peace, a forum of world opinion, a coun- 
cil where the accumulated experience of mankind can 
be brought to bear on basic world problems, an 
agency to protect the dependent, a court of justice, 
and an international civil service. These are funda- 
mentaily the same types of governmental agency 
which self-governing peoples have everywhere 
evolved: police and forum and court to maintain 
order and justice, and the other three to serve the 
common needs of men. In judging their usefulness, 
we must not look merely at the legal powers ex- 
plicitly conferred upon each of these organs, but con- 
sider their essential nature and potential develop- 
ment. However circumscribed their present legal 
authority, they have behind them the prestige of 
mankind’s long struggle to build satisfactory social 
institutions. San Francisco did not create a super- 
state, nor was it intended to do so. It did establish 
instrumentalities for codperative action, through 
which “we, the peoples of the United Nations” may 
evolve an effective inter-national organization, if we 
have the intelligence and the will to do so. 

The General Assembly, which was expected by the 
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framers of the Charter to play a relatively minor role 
in the new organization, is gradually assuming great- 
er significance as the forum for a new type of parlia- 
mentary diplomacy. Although at the recent meeting 
of the Third Assembly in Paris there was not a single 
new issue on the agenda—and not a single one of the 
old issues was finally settled there—the session was 
still of real value to the world. If it had done noth- 
ing more than bring together the statesmen of nearly 
sixty nations for face-to-face meetings, it would have 
made some contribution to international understand- 
ing. Secretary of State Marshall and the other lead- 
ing delegates, many of whom were also the Foreign 
Ministers of their respective governments, received 
a constant stream of visitors during those weeks in 


Paris. There is little doubt that in their friendly in- 
formal talks many diplomatic issues that might 


otherwise have led to friction were settled amicably 
and without fanfare. 

Herbert V. Evatt, the forceful Australian Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, thus summarizes the 
achievements of the Paris session: “No one could 
expect the United Nations, in a few weeks or months, 
to settle major political problems that for years have 
defied solution by direct negotiation. But we can say 
this: First we have made definite progress towards 
conciliation in the political field. Second, we can 
point to some notable, indeed, great achievements in 
the social and economic fields. Foremost among these 
are the Assembly’s proclamation of a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the submission to 
Member governments of an International Conven- 
tion to Prevent and Punish Genocide. For the first 
time in history, the international community as a 
whole has spoken its collective mind about the funda- 
mental human freedoms and rights for which indi- 
vidual nations have fought and suffered and died 
through the centuries. .. . 

“At this session we witnessed the hopes and fears 
of small nations triumph over the discouragement 
and frustration born from great power disagreements. 
The Assembly has insisted that the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments continue their work, and has issued a 
special plea for direct negotiations between the five 
great powers and Canada for a basis of agreement on 
atomic energy control... Almost every great prob- 
lem with which the world is faced was placed in one 
form or another before the General Assembly. . . 
At a time when there is danger of war, the United 
Nations is the place to which world disagreements 
and conflicts should be brought; for the United Na- 
tions has demonstrated once again that it is the most 
powerful influence for peace in the world today.” 

Public discussion in the General Assembly is of 
some value even when it does not lead to unanimous 
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‘agreement. At least every member nation must make 
some attempt to interpret its policies publicly, and if 
this leads at times to strained semantics and some dis- 
tortion of the facts for propaganda purposes, it 
nevertheless puts on the defensive those who may 
have some difficulty in explaining their policies before 


the bar of world public opinion. Furthermore, every 
member nation must formulate a definite policy on 
each of a wide range of problems, and be prepared 
to express and defend those policies in public, instead 
of evading delicate issues in noncommittal silence. 
Whether or not we approve the stand taken by our 
own or other nations, at least the peoples of the world 
now have some means of knowing where each nation 
stands on all sorts of current issues. And in this in- 
terdependent world few indeed are the problems that 
are not directly or indirectly of international concern. 

There is an increasing emphasis on international 
relations in the curricula of American colleges and 
universities. The trend began before the last war 
but was intensified during the era of —_ plan- 
ning,” between Pearl Harbor and the San Francisco 
Conference. Further interest was aroused by active 
United States participation in the framing of the 
United Nations Charter and by the establishment of 
the organization’s headquarters in this country. The 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies are now 
recognized as an important part of governmental ma- 
chinery and are therefore receiving more and more 
attention in political science courses. Interdepart- 
mental “area study” programs and various types of 
cyclical divisional majors in international relations 
ire broadening the approach to the study of interna- 
tional organization. They reflect the recognition of 
a new need for general orientation on international 
affairs in this country—not only for the relatively 
small group of students planning international 
careers, but for those who will become civic leaders 
in their home communities. 

The United States Office of Education has taken a 
leading part in implementing, on behalf of the 
United States, the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the General Assembly in November 1947, asking 
all member governments to “encourage teaching of 
the United Nations Charter and the purposes and 
principles, structure, background and activities of the 
United Nations in the schools and institutes of higher 
learning in their countries.”” American educators are 
deeply interested in the problem of how best to carry 
on such teaching at all levels. They have been ex- 
perimenting in the development of new methods and 
techniques so that citizens of tomorrow may know 
and understand these new instruments of interna- 
tional codperation which now constitute part of the 
government under which we live. 

In the summer of 1947 the Education Committee 
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of the American Association for the United Nations 
cosponsored at two universities experimental work- 
shop courses on the teaching of the United Nations. 
These were so successful that last year thirteen teach- 
er training institutions conducted such workshops, 
and several other universities offered courses along 
similar lines. A network of United Nations Volun- 
teer Educational Centers has been established in 
American universities and colleges which have agreed 
to codperate on a voluntary basis with the United 
Nations Department of Public Information so that 
teachers and students in each state or county may 
have quick and easy access to information about the 
United Nations and its activities. Each center has a 
set of material for reference and another to loan, and 
receives regularly the latest publications of the De- 
partment of Public Information. 

The Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions of the U. S. Office of Education is distributing 
to schools and colleges throughout the country 3,000 
sets of the complete verbatim reports of the Second 
Session of the First Assembly, including both plenary 
debates and committee discussions. The 71-item 
agenda of that session—the first held on American 
soil—touched almost every phase of United Nations 
activity and established the basic precedents and pro- 
cedures of the new organization. Of great historic 
value, these documents can be used as source mate- 
rial for research at the college level, for exhibits and 
special study projects in the schools, and to foster 
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general community interest in the work of the United 
Nations. 

An evaluative analysis and appraisal of the teach- 
ing about the United Nations in the public schools in 
176 selected communities of varying size in every 
part of the country was conducted last spring by the 
local branches of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; 86.3% of these communities, repre- 
senting all 48 States, reported some instruction on the 
United Nations in elementary schools, 96.5% at the 
high school level. In more than a third of the com- 
munities surveyed, such instruction is a part of the 
standard curriculum; in the rest it is optional at the 
discretion of the teacher. Usually it is incorporated 
in the regular social studies program, rather than a 
separate unit of study. Magazines, books, charts, 
posters, pamphlets, and radio are extensively used, 
with widespread reliance on the public libraries for 
supplementary material. Teaching about the United 
Nations has also been introduced into the curricula of 
most private and parochial schools. 

The National Education Association has been col- 
lecting samples of the actual materials used in our 
schools to teach about the United Nations. Their 
200-page report, Education for International Under- 
standing, describes more than 100 examples of actual 
learning experiences which have contributed to the 
world-mindedness of children and youth in American 
schools. This report, published last year, will prob- 
ably exert considerable influence on the teaching of 
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international relations from now on. The NEA has 
also distributed to teachers hundreds of kits contain- 
ing pamphlets, leaflets, and posters dealing with 
methods of teaching for better international under- 
standing. 

The concluding paragraph of the official report of 
the United States Government to the United Nations 
on this subject may be worth quoting here: “In sum- 
mary, the United States is wholeheartedly encourag- 
ing teaching about the United Nations in the schools 
and colleges of this country. Through the official 
channels of the Office of Education, it makes avail- 
able bibliographies and documents, and disseminates 
information as to special teacher training institutes 


and new techniques. It has also been able to obtain 
the enthusiastic codperation of various nongovern- 
mental organizations actively interested in this phase 
of international education, particularly some of those 
represented on the U. S. National Commission for 
LUNESCO. The schools themselves are responding 
not only by incorporating study of the United Na- 
tions in their regular curriculum at several levels, but 
by encouraging extra-curricular activities that may be 
still more influential. ‘Attitudes are caught, not 
taught,’ and we cannot build peace in the minds of 
men except where there is real understanding of the 
peoples of other lands and of how those peoples can 
make the United Nations work.” 


A Selected Bibliography for ‘Teaching 
About the United Nations 


BY HELEN DWIGHT REID 


THE UNITED Nations Department of Public In- 
formation, Lake Success, New York, has an Educa- 
tional Liaison Section particularly concerned with the 
preparation and distribution of materials useful in 
teaching about the UN. They should be consulted 
for up-to-date lists of documents, pamphlets, posters, 
and film strips, as well as for the location of the 
Volunteer Educational Centers established through- 
out the United States to provide complete collections 
of UN publications for local reference or loan. The 
semi-monthly illustrated periodical, United Nations 
Bulletin, is a useful means of keeping abreast of cur- 
rent developments; subscriptions ($3. a year) should 
be sent to International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York, the general agent for UN publications. 

The Division of Public Liaison of the U. S. De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C., is also a 
good source of pamphlets, charts, and similar ma- 
terials. The weekly periodical, Department of State 
Bulletin, often contains documents and articles on 
the UN; subscriptions ($5. a year) should be sent 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Other periodicals specializing in reports of the ac- 
tivities of the UN and its affiliated agencies are: 
United Nations News, published by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65 Street, New York 
21, New York, ($3. a year) and United Nations 
World, an illustrated monthly magazine ($4. a year; 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York). 

Many organizations issue useful pamphlets, study 
guides, and bibliographies; it would be well to con- 
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sult particularly the current lists of the following: 

American Association for the United Nations, 45 E. 
65 St., New York 21, New York 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 EF. 65 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

League of Women Voters of the U. S., 726 Jackson 
P]., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38 St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
8, Mass. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 117 St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Of particular usefulness to teachers and discussion 
group leaders are the following study guides, bib- 
liographies, and manuals: 

Teaching About the United Nations: a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography in the League of Women 
Voters’ Lead for Leaders series, March 1949, 2 
cents each 

Teaching About the United Nations Charter: a pam- 
phlet containing study outlines on the UN in- 
tended to help teachers plan their teaching units, 
National Education Association, 1201 16 St., N. 
W., Wash. 6, D. C., 1945; 10 cents 

A Better World: a manual of suggestions for the 
presentation of UN in elementary and junior high 
grades, prepared by the Board of Fducation of 
the City of New York, 1946 

E-ducation for International Understanding: a report 
describing more than 100 examples of actual learn- 
ing experiences designed to contribute to the 
world-mindedness of pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the U. S., NEA, June 1948, 
$1. 
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Teaching About the UN and Its Specialized Agen- 
cies: an illustrated pamphlet prepared by UNES- 
CO, with suggestions from actual teaching experi- 
ments in many nations; Paris 1948 

“The United Nations in the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum,” by Royce H. Knapp, in Social Educa- 
tion, April, 1949 (vol. 13, pp. 153-156). Useful 
suggestions as to how the United Nations can be 
brought into the social studies curriculum. Re- 
prints available from National Council for Social 
Studies, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
1D. C.; 10 cents 

“).. To Unite Our Strength. . 2’: a study course on 
the UN prepared by Frances A. Thomas for the 
National Federation of Temple  Sisterhoods, 
March, 1949 (50 cents; 3 East 65 St., New York 
21, N. Y.) Good brief analyses, questions for dis- 
cussion, and suggested topics for reports. 

Women and the United Nations: a guide with sug- 
gested questions for discussion prepared by Esther 
W. Hymer for the International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women (Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York); 25 cents 

We Earn the Future: a handbook for international 
relations group leaders, prepared by Gladys 
Murphy Graham for the American Association of 
University Women, 1947 (25 cents; AAUW, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Books to Help Build International Understanding: 
a mimeographed list of books for children and 
young people, with special reference to the United 
Nations, selected and annotated by Nora E. Beust, 
with the codperation of Helen Dwight Reid, for 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. 
C., December 1948 

“The UN and the Schools”: a report on the AAUW 
survey, by Gladys Murphy Graham, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of University 
Women, Winter and Spring, 1949 

Use of Audio-Visual Materials Toward International 
Understanding: The Report of a Conference Spon- 
sored Jointly by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Film Council of America, June 14- 
15, 1946; American Counci] on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; $1.25 

You and the United Nations: a pamphlet with sug- 
gestions for games, songs, films, etc. for young 
people, prepared by the American Association for 
the United Nations; 1945, 15 cents 

Toward a Stronger United Nations: questions and 
answers concerning the status and development of 
international codperation; U. S. Department of 
State Publication 3373, December 1948; multi- 
lithed; free 

Developing International Understanding in FE. lemen- 
tary Schools: a guide to assist teachers in selecting 
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and evaluating materials and sources, with sugges 
tions as to methods of incorporating international 
relations in the curriculum, by Delia Goetz; U.S. 
Office of Education (in preparation ) 


Among the best of the interpretations, handbooks, 
and texts are: 

Basic Facts About the United Nations: a brief exposi 
tion of the essentials, prepared by the UN De 
partment of Public Information; 3rd ed., Janu 
ary 1949 

Everyman’s United Nations: a handbook prepared 
by the UN Department of Public Information, 
with an introduction by Trygve Lie; detailed au 
thoritative information about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, clearly and simply 
presented. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, in asso 
ciation with United Nations World, 1948, $1, $2. 

The United Nations: a handbook by Louis Dolivet, 
describing the structure, purpose and powers of the 
UN, with a list of its personnel; preface by Trygve 
Lie. I‘arrar, Straus, 1946, $1.75 

Tllow the United Nations Works: by Tom F, Galt: 
a readable presentation of the origin and working 
of the United Nations, which could be used from 
the 5th grade up; Thomas Y. Cromwell, 1949, $2. 

One World in the Making: the United Nations, by 
William S. Carr: the text of the Charter with all 
the difficult phrases cleverly explained, plus illus- 
trations and helpful charts and diagrams; 5th 
grade up; Ginn & Co., 1947, $1.20 

The United Nations: a simple interpretation by 
Allen W. Dulles and Beatrice Lamb, in the For 
eign Policy Association //eadline Series, No. 59, 
September, 1946; 35 cents 

The United Nations in Action—The Test of E-xperi- 
ence: an 8-page Foreign Affairs Outline in the De- 
partment of State’s Building the Peace series, No. 
17, summer 1948; with a chart of the UN organi- 
zation. 

Guide to the United States and the United Nations: 
revised to July 1948, prepared by the Department 
of State: a chronology of the main steps in U. S. 
relationship to the United Nations, with a list of 
U. S. representatives, a chart of the UN, and a 
good bibliography of background material. Pub- 
lication 3241, 5 cents 

Strengthening the United Nations: a statement by 
George C. Marshall, reprinted from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin of May 16, 1948; publica- 
tion 3159 

Three Years of the United Nations: appraisals and 
forecasts by John Foster Dulles, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Herbert V. Evatt, etc.; 7ternational Con- 
ciliation. No. 445, November, 1948; 10 cents a 
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copy. (This is a most valuable series, published 
by the Carneigie Endowment, reprinting impor- 
tant speeches, official documents, etc.; subscription 
now 75 cents a year) 

The United Nations—Three Years of Achievement: 
a pamphlet prepared by the Department of State 
for the observance of United Nations Day; pub- 
lication 3255, August, 1948 

The United Nations—A Three Year Record: by 
Beatrice Pitney Lamb; Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, September, 1948; 5 cents 

Your Foreign Policy: The United Nations Charter: 
a special issue (vol. I, No. 4) of the quarterly 
periodical, Your Foreign Policy, published by the 
American Association of University Women, July 
1945 

From Here On! The Charter with interpretation, 
comment and discussion guide, published by 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1948; 35 cents 

In the Minds of Men: a similar Rotary Internationa] 
pamphlet presenting the constitution of UNESCO 
with explanations and charts, 1946; 25 cents 

You and the United Nations: written and illustrated 
by Lois Fisher: a presentation relying heavily on 
cartoons; Children’s Press, Chicago, 1947, 60 cents 

We, the Peoples: a brief history of the United Na- 
tions designed for high school use, prepared by the 
American Association for the United Nations, 1947 

Guide to the United Nations Charter: a pamphlet 
surveying the conferences leading to the signing of 
the Charter, and analyzing in detail the provisions 
of the Charter and their implementation; prepared 
by the UN Department of Public Information, 
2nd ed, Decemer, 1948; 50 cents (from Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York) 

The Citizen and the United Nations: a study outline 
prepared by the League of Women Voters, Octo- 
ber, 1948; 15 cents 

You and UNESCO: an illustrated pamphlet ex- 
plaining in simple human terms what UNESCO 
is and does. UNESCO Publication 200 

UNESCO and You: A Six-Point Program: questions 
and answers on what UNESCO is, and how the 
individual citizen can share in its work, prepared 
for the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State Publication 2904, 
September, 1947 

UNESCO: Purpose and Progress: a World Affairs 
pamphlet, reprinting articles by Julian Huxley, 
Walter H. C. Laves, Richard McKeon, Bernard 
Drzewieski, Milton Eisenhower, and Arthur A. 
Compton from the Fall 1947 issue of Wortp 
Arrairs; 10 cents, American Peace Society. 


CHINA— 


(Continued from page 4) 

It appears an impossibility for the men of Moscow 
to unite even China, much less the thousand million 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, Sikhs, Hindus and other 
Asiatics, to organize and arm them, and to persuade 
them that they have a moral duty to attack the United 


States. Asia is too vast and too conglomerate a con- 
tinent for any country to conquer and control. The 
defense of the Americas is one thing, that of Asia 
quite another. 

We deplore the outrageous methods the Commun- 
ists use. But atrocities of one sort or another have 
been going on in different parts of the world since 
man was created. In our time we have seen Pogroms 
in Russia under the Tzar, massacres in Turkey under 
the Sultan, and tortures in China under the Boxers. 
The crimes committed by the Germans and Russians 
in recent years have been more extensive, but they are 
not new to humanity. We can use our influence, and 
it may again become necessary for us to wage war 
overseas, but to attempt to right wrongs wherever 
they persist in the world would be folly. We would 
ruin America, which is the hope of civilization. 

Our Government is now obviously retreating from 
the position we assumed when the war ended, when 
President Truman said before Congress that we 
should aid all nations struggling to preserve their 
liberty. We are no longer proposing to confine Rus- 
sia to her own frontiers. We have made no effort by 
use of force to protect Poland, Czechoslovakia or the 
Balkan States (except Greece) and we have with- 
drawn our military forces from China. We are con 
centrating our defense along two major outpost lines, 
one across the Atlantic and the other across the Pa- 
cific. We propose to help defend a fringe of coun- 
tries in Europe, those along the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean; and on the other side of the world 
we are establishing ourselves in a chain of islands 
extending along the coast of Asia. 

To us the most important of these trans-Pacific 
islands, from a strategic point of view, is the long- 
drawn-out Japanese archipelago, extending from near 
the coast of Soviet Siberia down the flank of China. 
The Japanese islands are more important to us as an 
outpost against Russia than either our own Aleutians 
or the Philippines. They have valuable harbors 
which our Navy can use, and airfields which are 
nearer to Russia than others across the Pacific. That 
is why we are building up the recent enemy country 
as a potential ally. Wars shift bedfellows. And 
in turn the Japanese, the majority of them, are glad 
to have us as protectors. Though, like any other peo- 
ple, they would undoubtedly prefer their complete 
independence, they have that choice no longer. Their 
choice is now between Communist and American con- 
trol, and a great majority of them prefer the latter. 
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Austrian Problems 


BY H. M. SPITZER 


Dr. Spitzer is Lecturer on international problems in 
the U. 8. D. A. Graduate School. 


AS STATES go nowadays Austria is a very small 
state indeed; yet it would be a dangerous mistake 
to conclude from her small size that she is an unim- 
portant state. The warning is called for by past his- 
tory. The statesmen of Europe underestimated her 
importance in the 1930s, and future historians will 
argue that this was the mistake which, if it did not 
make the second world war inevitable, certainly did 
most to weaken the group of countries that were to 
be attacked by Germany and, by paving the way for 
the initial Nazi victories, lengthened the duration of 
that war by two or three years. For it is with coun- 
tries as with people, it matters not only what they are 
but also what position they hold. 

Austria holds one of the two or three most impor- 
tant strategic positions in Europe. Her core—the 
oldest part of the country—is the plain that fills the 
gap between the two mountain ranges which form the 
natural bulwark of Western and Central Europe 
against invasions from the South and East. The 
country was settled and organized to close that gap 
and for almost a thousand years, from the ninth 
century to the eighteenth, Austria played her part 
with conspicuous success. Avars, Magyars, Mongols 
and Turks swept over the plains to the North or the 
East only to break at her frontiers. Austria’s resist- 
ance was accompanied by a signal expansion of the 
country; the two original provinces grew into a terri- 
torial empire and her ruling family became the most 
powerful one in all Europe. But the currents of his- 
tory changed. By the time America achieved her in- 
dependence, Turkey had ceased to be a menace. 
Christian Europe, and a little later America as well, 
were conducting a successful offensive against the 
Islamic world. When another century had elapsed, 
the statesmen of the West drew the facile conclusion 
that the danger from the East had been banned for 
all time, and Woodrow Wilson presided over the 
liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The liquidation was undertaken to satisfy the de- 
mands of nationalism. Almost all the provinces that 
had been attached to the original core were lopped 
off either to be set up as independent states such as 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, or to become part of 
larger national states—Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
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slavia, Italy. (All of them, except the last two, are 


now under Russian domination.) What was left was 
the German-speaking part of the Danubian plain and 
of the Alpine range. 

The neat and apparently logical solution would 
have been the incorporation of this remnant in the 
German Reich. This was expressedly prohibited by 
the victors who opposed any aggrandizement of Ger 
many. Although based on the wrong motives, the de 
cision of the victors was fundamentally sound. The 
plea for Austria’s inclusion in Germany rested on the 
similarity of language and neglected completely the 
dissimilarities of culture. It could have been made 
with equal validity to justify the inclusion of the my 
jor part of Switzerland in Germany, or of Belgium 
in France, or even the incorporation of the United 
States in the British Empire. There was however 
one difference. Whereas a positive national feeling 
existed and exists in Switzerland, in Belgium, in the 
United States, no such feeling was to be found in the 
Austria of 1918. The object of the Austrian’s loyalty 
was the Emperor, not the country. 

One reason for the absence of an Austrian national] 
ism was the cosmopolitan origin of the Austrian 
people. At least ten different languages were in cur- 
rent usage within the confines of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Soldiers and civil servants, indus- 
trial workers and business men, moved from one 
province to another to stay for a few years or for a 
life time. Intermarriage was frequent and many 
children grew up speaking two or three languages 
with equal facility and bound emotionally to two or 
three language groups, father’s kin, mother’s kin, and 
the local group among which they passed their early 
life. 

Out of these multifarious influences grew a civili- 
zation which, if it did not absorb them all, did at 
least tolerate them. The country was predominantly 
Catholic, but there were large religious minorities, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Jews and even Mohammedans, 
Their presence was a bar to fanaticism and fostered an 
attitude of tolerance toward foreign influences and 
personal oddity, a readiness to compromise on most 
points, an inclination to look upon most values as 
relative, an ability to improvise and bear uncertain 
ties, and finally an apparent ease of manner and ami- 
ability, coupled with a superficial scepticism which 
hid a basic tenacity. This tenacity was generally 
overlooked by the outsider who was misled by the 
Austrian’s flippancy of speech. During the final 
stages of the first world war, when the imminence of 
defeat was becoming apparent, the Germans coined 
the slogan: “The situation must be regarded as seri- 
ous, but is not hopeless.” “No,” retorted the Aus- 
trians, “the situation is hopeless, but it must not be 
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regarded as serious.” That was traditional wisdom, 
the situation had so often been grave, and to treat it 
lightly had been the best way to keep one’s spirit up. 
But the tenacity was there; it had been forged in the 
centuries during which Austria had stood guard for 
the West and it was now to show itself in the dogged 
struggle against economic adversity, in the mounting 
intensity of domestic political strife, and later in the 
unwillingness to run away before the German in- 
vader. Chancellor Schuschnigg’s refusal to save him- 
self by flight when the Nazis took over is the best 
known but by no means the only example of this 
attitude. 

The liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
at the end of the first world war left an Austrian 
Republic facing two major problems, one economic, 
the other social. The root of the economic problem 
was a surplus of human and a shortage of economic 
resources. The country was not particularly rich in 
raw materials and almost completely lacked the most 
important one—coal ; its economic apparatus had been 
constructed for cooperation with the lost provinces, 
and its industrial equipment had been worn out by 
four years of war. Considerable amounts of capital 
would have been needed to re-equip, reorganize and 
expand its industry at a time when capital was scarce 
all over the world. 

Austria’s social problem was the absence of a posi- 
tive common political idea which could have held the 
nation together. The country divided into two main 
political camps of almost equal strength. One cen- 
tered round the industrial workers of the towns, the 
other round the peasant proprietors of the country- 
side and the Roman Catholic church. Their outlook 
on life diverged and their economic interests ap- 
peared to clash. Reconciliation might have been pos- 
sible in the shadow of an ideal shared by both, but 
no such ideal could be found. As it was, the country 
lived in a state of uneasy balance in which the casting 
vote was held by a small third party which, properly 
speaking, was un-Austrian since it consisted of Ger- 
man nationalists. Despite these handicaps the coun- 
try achieved a remarkable degree of economic read- 
justment and, after passing through years of un- 
precedented “austerity”, unknown to any of her 
neighbours and unimaginable to the prosperous West, 
arrived at a state of modest prosperity. 

This prosperity was however not shared by all. 
Even in the prosperous year 1929 more than 192,000 
people out of a total population of less than seven 
million were looking for work; in the more difficult 
year 1937 their number had risen to 321,000. 

Unemployment and underemployment are world 
problems, but in Austria they show one unusual and 
consequential feature. The provinces that constitute 
the Austrian Republic had always supplied a consid- 





erable proportion of the technicians, the professional 
men and the civil servants of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. At the break-up of the Empire many 
families of this class flowed back to the ancient capital 
or the larger towns. Although most of them found 
no adequate opportunities to employ their knowledge 
and training, their children followed in their foot- 
steps and flocked to the universities where they 
equipped themselves for professions in which there 
were insufficient openings. The effect of this over- 
production of graduates was the creation of an ex- 
tremely discontented class of underpaid and under- 
employed white-collar workers. Many of these felt 
that only a political or social upheaval could improve 
their lot and were therefore ready to listen to the 
gospel of Nazism. 

Unfortunately this trend toward overproduction 
of graduates continues. Whereas in the peak year 
after the first world war (1921/22) the number of 
Austrian University students amounted to about 
25,000 it reached over 29,000 in 1946/47. Even if 
half of these were to stop before graduation, an un- 
likely assumption, this would mean about 3,250 new 
graduates a year, or 1,500 in excess of the normal 
demand. Herein lies a potential threat to social sta- 
bility which must not be underestimated. The dis- 
contented group may be small, even when those are 
added who did not finish their studies, but the mod- 
ern state is a complicated piece of machinery com- 
parable to a delicate clock which can be destroyed 
not only by blows with a heavy hammer but by a few 
small pieces of grit that are lodged at sensitive points. 

It was this discontented group which opened the 
door to the Nazi in 1938 precisely because it was 
small and realized that in free election it could not 
secure more than fifteen to twenty percent of the 
Austrian votes. (Later the Gestapo was to estimate 
that Germany could rely on not more than one tenth 
of the Austrian population.) Hitler marched in, not 
to hold, but to prevent, a free plebiscite which would 
have shown up the paucity of his followers. 

The years of Nazi occupation were a period of 
Austrian resistance and of German persecution. Gov- 
ernment, administration, army, and business were 
“purged” and most key positions were filled with 
Germans. Two thirds of the Austrian officers were 
dismissed and most of the remainder transferred to 
Germany. Even the Austrian Nazis were included 
in the purge and taught the salutary lesson that al- 
though many will use a traitor nobody will trust a 
traitor. 

The extent to which Austrian property passed into 
Nazi hands is best shown in tabular form. Below, 
the column on the left shows the percentage of the 
assets in each of the branches of Austrian industry 
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that were German property when the Nazis marched 
in in 1938, that on the right the percentage in 1944. 


Percentage of Assets in Austrian Industry that were in German 
Hands. 
1938 1944 
Banking 8 81 


Insurance 7 61 
Mining, extractive industries 25 71 
Machinery and metal industries 5 64 
Chemical industry 2 70 
Electrical industry 22 81 
Building 0 55 
Glass and china 0 60 
Woodproducts 0 50 
Paper | 16 
Leather 0 48 
Textile 3 52 
‘Transport 5 60 
Oil 0 50 


It must, however, be admitted that this increase 
of German property is not entirely due to expropria- 
tion; the Germans did import new capital and built 
new industrial enterprises. But the value of new in- 
vestment was small in proportion to the transfer of 
capital assets, and the new enterprises were mostly 
designed to serve German needs and would be of 
little use to an independent Austria. There are of 
course exceptions. The development of the Austrian 
oilfield could genuinely help Austria. Shortage of 
fuel had been one of the chief weaknesses of the 
Austrian economy. 

It is arguable that, had such investments been 
made in the 1920’s and not by Germans, Austrian 
independence might have been preserved and Ger- 
man aggression been barred. As it is, some may turn 
out to be a threat to future independence. 

The root of the trouble lies in the Potsdam agree- 
ment of August 1945 which authorizes Russia to 
collect German reparations from German assets in 
Austria. On the strength of this the Russians began 
to dismantle Eastern Austrian factories and transport 
the equipment to Russia. Thus 45,000 machine tools 
from the equipment of the electrical and of the vari- 
ous branches of the iron and metal working industries 
were removed so that these industries now have 
11,000 machine tools less than they had when the 
Nazis moved in. 

This would have been bad enough, but worse was 
to come. In the spring of 1946 the Russians changed 
their policy. They organized the Administration for 
Soviet Property in Austria (USIA), a Russian trust, 
which administers over two hundred enterprises and 
exploits them for Russian benefit. They created an 
armed and uniformed factory guard and they operate 
outside the Austrian law. The Russians are by now 
willing to sell most of these enterprises back to Aus- 
tria, with two exceptions: they wish to keep a share 
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in the Austrian oil industry and another in Danubian 
shipping. There is an undeniable danger that the 
existence of Russian-owned and Russian-controlled 
enterprises in the country at some opportune future 
moment may be used as a lever to turn the country 
over to Russian control. 

At the moment the domestic political situation is 
not auspicious for Russian advances. The elections 
held in November 1945 gave the Communists less 
than 514% of the votes and produced a parliament 
in which the People’s Party holds 85 seats, the So 
cialists 76 and the Communists 4+. They have shown 
that the fundamental political structure of the coun- 
try has remained unchanged and that Communism 
has made practically no headway. The country 1s at 
present governed by a coalition of the two main 
parties. This coalition is likely to last as long as the 
country is under occupation, but it would be rash to 
assert that it will continue for more than the lifetime 
of one parliament, once the troops are withdrawn. 

The inclusion of Austria among the Russian 
satellites would constitute a strategic threat of the 
first magnitude to both Italy and Western Germany 
and would ultimately open the way into France. 
Whoever wishes to protect Western Europe can not 
afford to abandon Austria. 

The experience of centuries has proved the truth 
of this thesis. But how can Austria be preserved? 
Elimination of the Russian foothold in the country is 
the first need. The second is a development of Aus 
trian resources sufficient to guarantee a reasonable 
standard of living to all inhabitants. If that is done, 
political stability can be expected. Austrian gift for 
compromise will quell the political strife which in the 
past has sprung from poverty. 

To achieve this, considerable capital investment 
will have to be made in order to re-equip and re 
orientate agriculture and industry. The amount will 
depend on whether the more than half million of dis 
placed persons (8% of the present population) that 
have been dumped upon the country are to be ab- 
sorbed or not. An increasing share of the needed 
capital could be raised inside the country once the 
cost of the occupation forces (still 10% of the budget) 
is eliminated and the “German assets” are returned. 
The rest will have to come from abroad. 

In view of the importance of Austria for American 
policy, the United States might think it worth con 
sidering whether they should not buy off Russia by 
trading lend-lease claims against the “German as 
sets” and whether the exploitation of oil resources 
might not then be undertaken jointly by the United 
States and Austria instead of by Austria and Russia. 
Collaboration in this field might attract American 
capital into other Austrian industries and thus help 
to ensure stability. 
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What Happened in Venezuela 


AN EX-COMMUNIST, Romulo Betancourt, 
seized power in Venezuela in October, 1945. As 
head of the revolutionary junta, or governing com- 
mittee, he promised elections within six months. Al- 
though failing to keep this promise for almost two 
years, he consolidated his grip on the country and 
on the people. He was able to do this through the 
political organization known as the Accidén Demo- 
cratica. Apart from feverish political activity, there 
was little achieved during the régime of this pro- 
visional administration. 

When elections finally were held in December, 
1947, the Accién Democratica party chose as its candi- 
date Rémulo Gallegos, a world-famous novelist. He 
was selected, not because of any administrative 
talents, but because of his popularity as the author of 
Dona Barbara. Furthermore, Betancourt believed 
that he could control Gallegos as well as the Accién 
Democratica. In the meantime, a Constitutional As- 
sembly had formed a new constitution for the repub- 
lic. 

All the groups opposed to Betancourt, except the 
Communists, joined together in a political organiza- 
tion called COPEI (The Committee of Independent 
Electoral Political Organizations). This somewhat 
Right-wing coalition was led by an eloquent young 
lawyer named Rafael Caldera. The small Stalinist 
faction (or Communist Party) was under the direc- 
tion of Gustavo Machado. 

As a result of the December, 1947, voting in 
Venezuela, Rémulo Gallegos was elected by a sub- 
stantial majority (almost 80% of the popular vote). 
At the same time a proportionate number of Accidn 
Democratica Deputies were elected to the Congress. 

On February 15, 1948, Gallegos took the oath of 
office as President of Venezuela. The following week 
was devoted to a program of celebration. Guests 
from 37 different nations were in attendance, at the 
expense of the Venezuelan Government. The mem- 
bers of the presidential cabinet, upon taking office, 
made sworn statements about their property. This 
was intended to head off tendencies to corruption, or 
bribe-taking, inasmuch as a similar sworn inventory 
would have to be made when any one left the cabinet. 
Incidentally, because of the lavishness of the ar- 
rangements for the inauguration of Gallegos, a good 
many people in the other American republics referred 
to it as “Za Coronacion” (The Coronation). 

At any rate, Gallegos took office with overwhelm- 
ing popular support and a general agreement that 
the elections had been both free and honest. In other 
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words, the gifted writer had an opportunity to serve 
his country and his people, with strong support in 
the national legislature. 

Within a few months, however, it became ap- 
parent that Gallegos was an incompetent administra- 
tor. He postponed decisions while the needs of the 
people were neglected. His followers, instead of 
dedicating themselves to hard work and the prompt 
administration of business, did their best to enrich 
themselves. Romulo Betancourt, although not in the 
cabinet, maintained considerable influence by his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Accién Democratica party. It 
was among the leading politicians of this group that 
corruption and bribery reached new highs, even for 
Venezuela. 

Gallegos, as a civilian president, the first in the 
history of the country, was eager to diminish the 
power of the Venezuelan Army. The latter, alarmed 
at the proportions of graft among the Accién Demo- 
cratica leaders, determined not to accept any decrease 
in its own position. In order to proceed in an orderly 
fashion the military men took their grievances direct- 
ly to President Gallegos. They insisted that he 
“clean house,” curtail the bribery, and modify his 
Cabinet in such a way as to give opposition groups 
some opportunity to scrutinize the public administra- 
tion. Although Gallegos gave some vague assurances 
to these representatives of the army, he did nothing. 

Thereupon, the military officers decided to act in- 
dependently. Upon the return to Venezuela of Lt. 
Col. Mario Vargas from Lake Saranac, New York 
State, Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud and Lt. 
Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez, supported by the army 
rank and file, ordered President Gallegos, Betan- 
court, and other Accién Democratica leaders under 
arrest. Actually, Betancourt sought and received 
asylum in the Colombian Embassy, whence his safe- 
conduct from the country was eventually arranged. 
Gallegos, after some weeks in confinement, was per- 
mitted to leave the country. 

Upon his arrival in Havana, ex-President Gallegos 
charged that the U. S. Military Attaché, Col. Ed- 
ward Adams, and the big U. S. oil companies had 
engineered the military revolt against his administra- 
tion. Nothing could have been farther from the 
truth. To be sure, Col. Adams had been in the 
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Venezuelan Ministry of National Defense at the 
time when the uprising occurred. His business, how- 
ever, was entirely innocent, indeed laudable. He was 
seeking information on an over-due pilot, Lt. Col. 
Frank Bender, who had been engaged on a flight 
over the Venezuelan highlands. As for the petroleum 
companies, their officials had cooperated with the 
Gallegos administration and had no reasons to over- 
turn the Government. Although Gallegos subse- 
auently retracted his charges, his position was hope- 
lessly compromised by these reckless accusations. In 
the opinion of many observers, his hasty denuncia- 
tions revealed his real sentiments toward the United 
States. Both Gallegos and Betancourt went to 
Miami, Florida, to plot the overthrow of the military 
junta. It is reported that they plan to return to 
Havana for this purpose. In Cuba, incidentally, the 
Stalinist faction is doing everything possible to ex- 
ploit the Gallegos incident as fuel for their own pur- 
poses, which are subordinate to those of the Kremlin. 
Few genuine liberals in Havana have shown a ten- 
dency to get excited about the fate of ex-President 
Gallegos. In other words, both he and Rémulo 
Betancourt are rather thoroughly discredited. 

As for the military junta in Caracas, it may be said 
that Lt. Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez is anxious to 
eliminate his colleague, Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud, by giving him a diplomatic job abroad. 
Lt. Col. Mario Vargas, who enjoys great personal 
popularity in the army, is a sick man, suffering from 
tuberculosis. It is said that he is not too favorably 
impressed by the course of events. Lt. Col. Pérez 


Jiménez does not loom up as a popular leader, de- 
spite his ambitions in politics. In other words, the 
army officers have a bull by the tail: they have the 
organs of government in their hands; they have 
pledged themselves to hold elections “soon”; thev 
want to retain power; and yet they do not possess a 
leader who could be presented to the electorate as a 
popular candidate. 

It is generally recognized that the new, provisional 
administration is favorable to the efficient operation 
of the oil fields: it has shown a willingness to protect 
the wells against sabotage, sending the national guard 
and miltary police to points of danger. 

On the other hand, there are rumors of new cor- 
ruption and bribery. The one responsible leader is a 
diplomat, Dr. José Rafael Pocaterra. It was this 
gentleman who prevailed upon the U. S. State De 
partment to recognize the new régime and he may 
return to Washington as Ambassador of Venezuela. 
That will leave the basic Venezuelan problem un- 
solved: “Who is to be the new President?” 

The present situation in Venezuela is tied in with 
conditions in a number of other Latin American re- 
publics. At the moment, there is a growing pattern 
of military revolt in Latin America. It is not a 
healthy sign, even though, ostensibly, aimed against 
the inefficiency and corruption of civilian administra- 
tions. It is a tragedy of the first magnitude that 
Rémulo Gallegos, who took office under such happy 
auspices, should have frittered away his chances in 
nine months. As a politician he showed himself to 
have been an excellent novelist. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MANNERS 

Chivalry towards women, young and old, is rare. In 
subways, busses, and motor highways the general rule seems to be 
sauve qui peut. Whether in colleges or night clubs a marked 
slackening in good manners is painfully evident. Harried parents 


Common 
waning. 


trains, 


This is an age of bad manners. 
in ordinary life is fast 


courtesy 


are subjected to gross rudeness from their children and the 
latters’ friends. Collective bargaining—an ironic term—between 
employers and employees, which formerly was conducted with 
mutual consideration, has degenerated into a hostile engagement, 
a species of “holdup.” Even some of the religious leaders at 
times reveal bad tempers in discussions of matters of faith or pub- 
lic concern. 

Nowhere is this trend more glaringly apparent than in inter- 
national relations, Not only are the conventional amenities con- 
stantly violated, but “fighting words” and malicious accusations 
are all too common. During the First World War, when Count 
Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
denied that he had made any peace proposals, Clemenceau 
bluntly said that Czernin lied. In commenting on this Emperor 
Charles remarked that such language was inadmissible in diplo- 
that Clemenceau should have said that Czernin was in 
error. A member of the Emperor’s entourage replied “Sire, it 
must be remembered that Monsieur Clemenceau was not brought 
up on the knees of Dukes or Archdukes.” 

The present deterioration in international manners is not due 
so much to improper education as to moral and spiritual reasons. 


macy, 


The amenities of diplomatic intercourse have been abandoned 
because of distrust, fear, and hate. They have been transformed 
into open enmitics. 

The United Nations organization has become the forum for 
the blatant display of bad manners. Offensive language has been 
allowed free course that formerly would have been condemned 
and suppressed in any parliamentary or social organization. 

A trend of this unpleasant nature naturally has its origins in 
human defects, but the been the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a great Power. It was bad 
enough when the Russian Communists were the first to use the 
United Nations for the stirring up of suspicions, unrest, hatred, 
and revolution, but it is most disquieting to note that other 
Member States have become involved. 

The reason for the abandonment of diplomatic amenities by 
the Kremlin lies not so much in personal bad manners as in the 
crude fact of the “cold war” openly avowed by the Communists, 
against the This con- 
test is inspired by a fanatical hatred of all religion as well as by 
the hatred of Capitalism and Democracy. Good will and good 
manners cannot be expected from the gang in the Kremlin. 

The bad example set by the Soviet Union in the early discus- 
sions and procedure of the United Nations has had a most unfor- 
tunate effect on the evolution of that institution. The level 
of debate has sunk gradually until it has descended to ungenerous 
criticism couched in bitter terms, harsh accusations, and recrimi- 


basic immediate cause has 


“ 


capitalistic democracies” of the world. 


nations. 


This alarming trend in the United Nations was first 
evident in its treatment of the Spanish nation, which 
was not only excluded from membership but subjected to severe 


SPAIN 
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mdemnation because of the Franco Government. The diplo- 
matic status of representatives of Member States in Madrid was 
reduced and the people of Spain were virtually incited to revolt. 
‘This unheard of intervention in the domestic affairs of another 
state in denying to the proud people of Spain the right to choose 
freely their own form of government, and in fomenting revolu- 
tion, was clearly a gross violation of the fundamental rights of 
lemocratic selfgovernment and of international good manners. 
It naturally had what in Spanish is termed an effect contra- 
to rally the Spaniards to the defense of 
their Government. This ill-mannered and unjust attitude has 
ince been further evinced in the stupid and unChristian decision 
to exclude the Spanish people from participation in the benefits 
nd obligations of the European Recovery Plan. It should be 
remembered that the instigator of this persecution was the Soviet 
Union which had for many years sedulously followed the policy 
of seeking to make Spain the first nation of Western Europe 


producente, namely 


to go communist. 


Another éxample of this bad climate for fairplay 
and conciliation in the United Nations was the 
confused and heated discussion of the Palestinian situation. The 
omplaints and claims of the Zionists, whether just or not, offered 
the occasion for violent attacks on Great Britain for the adminis- 
tration of its Mandate over Palestine. The Soviet Union found 
in this situation an ideal opportunity for propaganda against 
British “Imperialism” and for its sinister policy of embroiling 
other Member States, including the United States, in so explosive 
a situation. The British delegates, and also the Arabs, were able 
to present their sides of this controversy with courtesy and fair- 
ness. The discussion, however, resulted in increasing bitterness, 
in the withdrawal of Great Britain from its ungrateful and 
painful responsibility as the Mandatory Power, and in decisions 
which have proved unworkable and productive of progressive 
anarchy throughout the Middle Fast. 


PALESTINE 


All fairminded Americans must have been resent- 
ful of the unjust and inconsiderate treatment ac- 
corded the Dutch people by the Security Council of the United 
Nations regarding the East Indies. The fact that native Com- 
munist leaders were trained in Moscow to foment revolts in 
southeastern Asia in order to embarrass Great Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands was ignored. ‘The fact that the Japanese gave 
first help to the subversive elements in Indonesia was not generally 
recognized. The fact that honest, industrious Dutch colonists 
were in danger of losing their possessions and their lives has been 


INDONESIA 


overlooked. 

The fact that valuable resources laboriously gained and pre-~ 
served throughout three centuries have been sequestered or de- 
stroyed apparently docs not matter much to the radical advocates 
of selfgovernment for all peoples, irrespective of whether they 
are fit for it. The fact that the national economy of the Nether- 
lands is inextricably interwoven with that of the East Indies 
seemed to have been held to be of negligible importance by the 
Security Council. 

A nation of sober, honorable people, who for centuries have 
heroically defended freedom and democracy, were humiliatingly 
accused of injustice and crimes against the various native tribes 
of the East Indies. They did not have a fair hearing. They 
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were denied their proper request for a judicial decision of the 
constitutional right of the United Nations to intervene in a 
question which seemed to be primarily of domestic concern. 

Queen Wilhelmina and Queen Juliana have solemnly pledged 
in the name of the Dutch Government and people that: “Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands would cooperate voluntarily and in 
freedom and equality to regain peace and happiness,” and that 
“both peoples, Dutch and Indonesian, look forward to the day 
when the United States of Indonesia, sponsored by the Nether- 
lands, will take their rightful place among the United Nations.”’ 
These momentous declarations should have been received by the 
Security Council with the greatest respect and faith in the sworn 
word of a noble people. It is incredible that they should have 
been treated in so unjust and illmannered a way by an organiza- 
tion whose primary object is conciliation and justice. Whatever 
mistakes may have been made by the Dutch colonial authorities, 
a sense of fairplay and simple courtesy should have respected the 
legitimate pride of the Dutch people in the rectitude of thei: 
motives and actions. The prestige and influence of the United 
Nations has been greatly lowered by this egregious display of 
bad manners and unwise decisions. 


TEMPLE OF The United Nations is rapidly degenerating 
Discorp into a factory of discord rather than of concilia- 
tion. This tendency may easily be accentuated if Member States 
should engage in mutual recriminations alleging violations of th« 
Declaration of Human Rights in delicate internal problems of a 
racial nature such as concern South Africa and the United States. 
This dangerous trend to intervene in matters primarily of domes- 
tic concern, embitter international relations, and foster discord, 
and may end in the paralysis of the United Nations as an instru- 
ment of goodwill, justice and peace. It is clear that so long as 
the Soviet Union continues to use the United Nations in its 
“cold war” there can be hardly any hope of its becoming an 
organization for conciliation and security. 

The only alternative now open to those “likeminded” nations 


that wholcheariedly seek peace and respect and amenities of inter- 


national intercourse is to create guarantees of peace by regional 
understandings and compacts, such as the North Atlantic Pact, 


and the Western Union of European nations. ‘These agreements 


— 


or collaboration are entirely in harmony with the Charter of 

the United Nations. They may prove in the long run to be it 
; 7% 

mainstay until its internal enemies either change their attitud 


cr are definitels ignored. In any event must no longer 


permitted to be a temple of discord. 


GLOBAL The triumphs of the Communists in China 
OBLIGATIONS have served to awaken the American people to 
a clearer understanding of their global obligations. ‘They now 
see that if the world is to be made safe against Communism it 
must first be beaten in Europe. The situation in Asia must be 
allowed to simmer without the United States becoming further 
involved than in Japan and Korea, We are already too deepls 
involved in Greece and the Near East to be able to withdraw 


honorably or wisely. We are only just beginning to sense the 


dangerous implications of our policy towards Greece and Tur- 
key. We are embarrassed by the demands of the Western Euro 
pean nations and Norway to be assured that in case of war our 
aid will be military as well as economic. The Administration in 
Washington has not taken the American people fully into its 
confidence concerning the military obligations we must inevitably 
assume should the “cold war’? of the Communists become a 
‘shooting war.” The bold enunciation by President Truman in 
his inaugural address of a comprehensive policy of world recon- 
struction through private investment might by implication lead 
the American people to infer that military aid might not be 
required, If so, this would be a dangerous situation. We greatly 
need, and have the right, to have frank explanations so that we 
may not again be taken unawares and unprepared. This is not 
primarily a problem for the Department of Defense. It is one for 
the whole people to understand and act upon. They are capable 
of facing unpleasant realities and of making those sacrifices which 
are required by our global obligations. 
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Court Vacancigs FILLED 

Five vacancies in the International Court of Justice have been 
filled by the United Nations. The new Justices are Hsu Mo 
of China, Abdel Hamid Badawi of Egypt, John Erskine Read 
of Canada, Bogdan Winiarski of Poland, and Emilovan Zoricic 
of Yugoslavia. 

HuManeE Measures OF THE UN 

The UN Assembly adopted unanimously, on December 9, 
1948, an international Convention on Genocide, outlawing mass 
extermination of religious, racial or national groups. 

On December 10 it approved 48-O, with 10 states abstaining 
or absent, a Declaration of Human Rights, establishing the goal 
toward which the peoples can move. This will, in time, it is 
hoped, be followed by a legally binding Convention. 

New UN AGENcIEs 

In process of formation are The International Trade Organi- 
zation, now working through an Interim Commission; the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Commission, with now a Preparatory 
Commission, and a World Meteorological Organization. There 
were previously ten specialized agencies of the UN in operation. 
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Heractu SupPLIES FoR EuRoPE 

A C-47 plane, loaned by the U. S. to the UN Anti-tuberculosis 
campaign, is engaged in distributing vaccine and other supplies 
from Scandinavia to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland and elsewhere in Europe. Since the vaccine deteriorates 
after ten days this special method of distribution has been adopted 
by the Danish Red Cross, its Scandinavian associates, WHO, and 
the Children’s Emergency Fund. 
INTERNATIONAL Bank IN 1948 

The Bank closed its fiscal year with a net income of $3,030,- 
847, the first year it has operated without a deficit. In 1947, the 
Bank stressed post-war reconstruction, making all its loans in that 
field. In 1948 development loans were also granted. 
Work oF Monetary Funp 

Twin of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Monetary Fund has helped 42 of 
its 47 members to work out budgetary and other financial reforms 
including stabilizing currencies. 
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Wortp Economic Conpirion BETTER 

A general improvement in world economic conditions was re- 
ported to the UN Economic and Social Council in February. 
Including what could be learned about Russia and her satellites, 
the food production is reported much increased; industrial pro- 
duction for 1948 runs about 132% of that for 1947. 
UNESCO For 1949 

At its recent meeting in Beirut the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization admitted Switzerland as its 45th member. 
It proposes to create cultural liaison with the Middle East, and 
extend it in Germany and Japan. 
UNESCO Boox Coupons 

To help combat the dollar shortage UNESCO has initiated a 
coupon system whereby book buyers in “soft currency” countries 
may purchase books from abroad. To start the plan some $150,- 
000 worth of coupons were given out to the participating coun- 
tries—Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Poland, 
U.K., Greece, Hungary, Italy, Iran and the Philippines. 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEES 

The IRO reported that last year saw about 374,000 refugees 
returned to homes and jobs in more than 70 nations. But the 
greatest task lies ahead, for some 800,000 persons are still wait- 
ing to re-establish themselves. 
Japan Curistian UNIVERSITY 

General MacArthur has accepted, with the Hon. Joseph Grew, 
chairmanship of the sponsoring committee for the projected 
University. Japanese leaders, from the Emperor down, are en- 
thusiastically in favor of such a school. This includes many non- 
Christian It will probably be located at Mitaka, 15 


miles west of Tokio. 


persons. 


Hore 1n Korea 

South Korean economy is reported recovering from the depths 
into which it fell after the division at the 48th parallel. Pro- 
duction is increasing and the knowledge that they are free stimu- 
lates the people to do their best. Korea was recognized by the 
first official act of President Truman in 1949. 


RESEARCH IN BuRMA 

The Department of State has announced that qualified Amer- 
icans can be sent on research or teaching jobs under the Fulbright 
Act, to Burma and New Zealand. 


AusTrRALia IN WorLpD RELIEF 

Since the beginning of UNRRA Australia has contributed al- 
most $90,000,000 in World Relief appropriations. She is fourth 
in the list, outstripped only by the U. S., Britain and Canada. 


CHILDREN OF CHINA 

The UN Children’s Emergency Campaign has shipped from 
the U. S. a load of medical equipment, drugs and sewing ma- 
chines destined for North China. The machines are to be used 
in making baby clothes and hospital equipment. This shipment 
was valued at more than $100,000 out of the $500,000 appro- 


priated. The amount for all China is almost 7 million dollars. 


Burma’s Firsr ANNIVERSARY 

The Union of Burma celebrated on January 4 its first year 
of independence. 
Best Book on InpbIA 

The Watumull Foundation of Los Angeles announces an award 
once in two years, for the best book on Indian history, economics 
It is to be published in America; the prize will be 


or politics. 
The next 


given through the American Historical Association. 
award will be made in 1950. 
“Merci” FROM FRANCE 

In acknowledgement of the Friendship train of food sent last 
year from the U. S. to France, France has this year sent a “Grati- 
tude” train to this country. It consists of French box-cars, one 
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for each state, the District of Columbia and Hawaii, packed with 


works of art largely assembled by French school children. Each 
car is welcomed by enthusiastic crowds and moving ceremonies. 
Highlight of the rites in Washington was the reception of a 
sacred flame from the ever-burning flame at France’s Unknown 
Soldier’s grave, for installation at the grave of our Unknown 
Soldier. 
Funp For Larin AMERICAN STUDENTS 

The Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund has been established by 
the Pan American Union to provide loans to students from Latin 
America to study in the U. S. The late Dr. Rowe, long Director- 
General of the Pan American Union, was also an interested mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society. 


GuaTEMALa’s HospiraL PLANS 

A national hospital building program has been begun in Guate- 
This will provide a minimum of 57 hospitals for the peo- 
At present there are only 20 rather out-of-date hospitals. 
as the “Roosevelt 


mala. 
ple. 
The new central establishment will be known 
Hospital” and is almost completed. 

SuRVEY OF Brazi. 

A cooperative program for a mineralogical-geological survey 
has been extended by the U. S. and Brazil for 10 years from the 
date of its beginning, November 26, 1948. The plans also 
call for exchange of scientific and technological knowledge be- 
tween the two countries. 

New AssEMBLY FoR IsRAEL 

On February 14, amid great rejoicing in Jerusalem, the newly 
elected Constitutional Assembly of Israel was sworn in. A few 
A provisional govern- 
The U. S. ex- 


Arab members were cheered with the rest. 
ment has carried on for the past nine months. 
tended de jure recognition immediately. 
TRANSJORDAN RECOGNIZED 

On January 31 the U. S. extended de jure recognition to the 
government of Transjordan. 
LEBANON COLLEGES AND REFUGEES 

American University and International College at Beirut have 
a record enrollment of 2,500 students this year. The University 
has also established emergency medical aid stations near the bor- 
der to help refugees from the Holy Land. 
“Ersatz Foop” PropucEeD 

It is announced that a group of allied and German scientists 
have ready for distribution two food substitutes said to have the 
same taste and nutrition value as meat and milk. For the ‘“‘meat’’ 
food 50% is real meat, the remainder vegetable proteins. 
ViIENNA’s CHILDREN 

The city of Vienna in 1948 supported over 25,000 children, 
many of whom are so-called “army children.” 580 were fathered 
by Russian soldiers, 883 by soldiers of other occupation armies. 
The city maintains 276 kindergartens. 
New Berwin UNIversiry 

It was voted last spring by the City Assembly of Berlin, to 
found a new university in West Berlin to take the place of old 
Berlin University, now in Soviet control. ‘This project, initiated 
entirely by the Germans themselves, was a going concern by 
September. It has now in the British and American sectors some 
fifteen buildings available, and several hospitals for clinics and 
study. The military government has opened its library of 100,- 
000 volumes to the new free university. 
Srupy ABROAD 

The January Bulletin of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation contains some 12 pages listing and describing opportunities 
for Americans to study abroad. This includes summer courses. 
A list of 32 Rhodes Scholars to study at Oxford is also given. 
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New CanapbiAN PRIME MINISTER 


With the resignation of William Lyon Mackenzie King last 
fall, Canada had its first new Prime Minister in twenty-one 
years. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, a French-Canadian lawyer, 
held no political ambitions until he was called into government 
service in 1941 as minister of justice and attorney-general. Born 
in Quebec, the new Prime Minister took his degree at Laval 
University and became a_ successful coroporation counselor. 
Groomed by Mackenzie King to eventually succeed him, St. 
Laurent, already in his sixties, was named Minister of External 
Affairs in 1946. Like his predecessor St. Laurent is a member 
of the Liberal Party which has been in power in Canada since 
1935. St. Laurent won general approval for his government 
service, and is expected to make a fine premier with policies in 
line with those estbalished by King. Louis Stephen St. Laurent 
is a warm advocate of the United Nations and favors the Norih 
Atlantic Defense Pact. 


Harvarp Lance, Norwecian Foreicn Minister 


The much-discussed North Atlantic Pact has brought into 
world news the name of Halvard Lange, Norway’s Foreign 
Minister. Having refused the Swedish-Danish suggestion of a 
Scandinavian neutrality bloc, Lange made a trip to Washington to 
discuss Norway’s inclusion in the proposed Atlantic Pact, in spite 
of a warning note from Russia. Halvard Lange, forty-six, is the 
son of a 1921 Nobel Peace Prize winner, and succeeded Trygve 
Lie as Norwegian Foreign Mniister. After study in Geneva and 
at the London School of Economics, he received his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Oslo, and became a teacher of eco- 
nomic and modern political history. Lange is author of several 
books including a history of Norwegian trade unions and a book 
the Nazis Norway. A member of the Norwegian 


on and 


Resistance Movement, Lange was imprisoned by the Germans in 
1940 and except for one year of freedom was released only in 
1945. The ruling Labor Party in Norway has voted overwhelm- 
ingly to support Foreign Minister Halvard Lange in his determi- 
nation to join the North Atlantic Alliance. 



























































THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 
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Mao Tse-runG or CHINA 

The communist victory in China has placed in power Mao 
The reti 
dominant 


Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese communist party. re- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, f 
figure in China, has left as Acting President Li Tsung-jen who 
represents a hopelessly divided government in the current pesce 
negotiations. Born China 1893, Mao Tse-tung became 
interested in communism at the time of the Russian revolution. 
A Marxist, he attended the foundation of China’s 
party in 1921 married communist. 
rising to head of the party, Mao established a Chinese Soviet in 
South China and took part in the famous “Long March.” Mao 
has given some indication of administrative talent and a gift for 


xr twenty-two years the 


in in 
communist 


and an active Eventually 


compromise as well as having a genius for guerilla warfare. The 
struggle of Mao Tse-tung and Communism to control and unify 
China will be a momentous one for the entire world. 
PaLEsTINE MEDIATOR 

Dr. Ralph Johnson Bunche, who became Acting United Na- 
tions Mediator for Palestine after the murder of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, presided over the Rhodes negotiations which led to 
the Israeli-Egyptian Armistice. Similar success is expected with 


“Trans Jordan and Lebanon. Dr. Bunche, an American Negro, is 


the forty-four-year-old head of the Political Science Department 
of Howard University. Graduating from the University of Cali- 
fornia on an athletic scholarship, he received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard University. Dr. Bunche collaborated with the Swedish 
scholar Gunnar Myrdal in his famous study of the American 
Negro, The American Dilemma, and spent two years in South 
Africa studying the Negro question there. In 1941 he became 
Chief of the Africa section of the Office of Strategic Services, 
then served in the State Departemnt and in 1946 was appointed 
to the United Nations Trusteeship Division. Last May he became 
Bernadotte’s Chief Assistant on the Palestine Truce Mission. 
Probably the world’s outstanding Negro today, Dr. Bunche is key 
one of the most difficult international situations. 


man in 


SECRETARY OF STarE Dran ACHESON 

The recent resignation of George Marshall brought added 
prominence to the name of Dean Acheson who succeeded him 
as Secretary of State of the United States. Son of an Anglican 
minister who left England in 1881, Dean Acheson was born in 
Connecticut, attended Yale and then Harvard Law School. In 
1917 he became an ensign in the Navy and served briefly 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Through the recommendation of Felix 
Frankfurter, Acheson was for 
Brandeis. Later he worked for a Washington law firm and i 
1926 was made He is the author of a book on labor 


at the 


two years secretary to Justice 


n 


a part ner, 


law which has never been published. Acheson briefly held the 
position of Under-Secretary of the Treasury until he was dis- 
missed for criticizing Roosevelt’s devaluation of the dollar. In 
1941 he became Assistant Secretary of State and then Under- 


Secretary, and therefore had a share in the development of the 
plan for international control of atomic power, in the ‘Truman 
Doctrine and in the Marshall Plan. In June 1947 Acheson re- 
signed as Under-Secretary to return a year and a half later bring- 
ing his knowledge of law and extensive experience to one of the 


world’s most important pesitions. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 

















1. BackGRrouNb 


Rusu. By John Bidwell. 
1948. Pp. x, 111. lus. 


In CauirorniA BEFoRE THE GoLp 
(Los Angeles: Ward Ritchie Press. 
$3.75). 

An autobiographical account of the early days of California by 

a pioneer who went there in 1841 at the age of 22. 


Losr Crry oF THE INcAs. THE Story of Macuu PiccHu ANnp 
irs BurtpEr. By Hiram Bingham. (New York: Duell, Sloan 

& Pearce. 1948. Pp. xx, 263. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A new and revised study of a work first published 20 years 
ago by the discoverer of the great Incan stronghold and royal 
resident city; excellently illustrated. 

Chonon 

1948. 


Perez Gavpos, SpanisH LiperaL Crusaper. By H. 
Berkowitz. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
Pp. xii, 499. Illus. $6.00). 

The life and work of a Spanish novelist and historian, who has 
been likened to Balzac and Dickens and who lived from 1843 to 

1920. 


THE MasquerapE 1n Spain. By Charles Foltz, Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton Miflin Co. 1948. Pp. xvi, 375. Maps. $4.00). 
An analytical account of Spain under Franco since 1937; based 


on research and five years’ resident in Spain. 


By Clement Greenberg. (New York: The Quad- 
rangle Press. 1948. Pp. 133. Illus. $10.00). 
The life and paintings of a great Spanish artist born in Bar- 
celona in 1893; with an introduction by Ernest Hemingway; 
superbly illustrated with photographs and colored prints. 


Juan Miro. 


‘THe Faux or THe Spanish Empire. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 1948. Pp. viii, 443. [lus. Maps. 
$5.00). 

A sweeping history of the latter years of the Spanish Empire 
in America carried to the era of independence; with an analysis 
of society and politics of the period. 


Spanish Dancinc. By La Meri. (New York: A. S. 

Co. 1948. Pp. xiv, 188. lus. Map. $5.00). 

A comprehensive survey of the dance in Spain, excellently illus- 
trated; with valuable appendices for students of the dance. 
AnpeEs. By Carlos Monge. Trans- 

lated by Donald F. Brown. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1948. Pp. xx, 130. $2.75). 

Historical proof of “climatic aggression” 
of the Andean peopie; with an introduction by Isaiah Bowman. 


Barnes & 


ACCLIMATIZATION IN THE 


in the development 


THe Maya Cuontar Inpians oF AcaLan-TixcHEL. By France 
V. Scholes and Ralph O. Roys. (Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 1948. Pp. xii, 565. Maps). 

A detailed scholarly study of the history and ethnology of the 
people of the Acalan area in western Yucatan, from the pre- 
Columbian period to the 17th century. With excellent maps, 
appendices, glossary, bibliography and index. 

CaraLan Domination oF ATHENS, 1311 To 1388. By Kenneth 
N. Setton. (Cambridge: The Medieval Academy of America. 
1948. Pp. xvi, 323. Illus. $7.50). 

A scholarly history of the Catalan Duchy of Athens established 
by adventurers from Spain in the 14th century. 
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Il. NarionaL PErtop 


Tue Lone Lanp. Cuite. By Carleton Beals. (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. 1949. Pp. vi, 244. Map. $4.00). 
A descriptive account for the traveler and the student inter- 
ested in Chile today; a volume in the /nvitation to Travel Series. 


Mexico THrouGH THE Eyes oF Porr ano Artist. By Hersel 
Eugene Butka. (New York: The Exposition Press. 1948. Pp. 
vill, 134. Illus. $3.00). 

A collection of popular poems descriptive of Mexican life and 
folkways; illustrated with many drawings by Antonio Alarcon 
and Robert Aragon. 


How Losr Was My WEEK Enp. A GREENHORN IN GUATEMALA. 
By David Dodge. (New York: Random House. 1948. Pp. 
iv, 248. Illus. $2.75). 

A humorous account of a brief visit to Guatemala, by the author 
of How Father. ¥xcellently illustrated with 
drawings by Irv Koons. 


Puerto Rican Cook Book. By Eliza B. K. Doley. (Richmond: 
The Dietz Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 175. Illus. $2.75). 
Native and Spanish recipes for food and drink in the Carib- 

bean; prepared by the Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 

ization in Puerto Rico, who is also an artist and a musician. 


Green was my 


Tue Crap_e or AMERICAN ArT, Ecuapor. Irs CONTEMPORARY 
Artists. By Kay Painter Fulling. (New York: The North 
River Press. 1948. Pp. 77. Illus. $2.00). 

A brief essay on contemporary painters of Eucador, based on 


an eight months’ study in that country. 


Tue Macic Lanpo, Mexico. By Ralph Hancock. (New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 1948. Pp. xii, 307. Map. 4.00). 
A travel and descriptive account of contemporary Mexico; 
prepared for the /nvitation to Travel Series by the assistant editor. 


PIONEER TELEGRAPHY IN CHILE, 1852 tro 1876. By John J. 
Johnson. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1948. Pp. 
159. Map. $2.50). 

A scholarly history of the social and economic influence of 
telegraphy in Chile during its first quarter century; with a good 
bibliography. 

(Minne- 

285. 


Sourn America ReEpiscoveRED. By Tom B. Jones. 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1949. Pp. x, 
Illus. Map. $4.00). 

An excellent contemporary picture of South American life be- 
tween 1810 and 1870 based upon accounts of foreign visitors to 
that continent; with a very helpful bibliography of 19th cen- 
tury travelers in Latin America. 

By Lyman and Ellen Judson. (New 


1949. Pp. xii, 332. Illus. Maps. 


Let’s Go ro CoLuMBIA. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
$4.00). 

Another travel guide to a Latin American country; with 32 
pages of illustrations and 19 national and city maps. 

Growi1nG Pains For Latin America. By William Krehm. (‘To- 
ronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1948. Pp. 
28. $.15). 

A brief analysis of contemporary problems in Latin America 
during and since the Second World War and their relation to the 
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United States; written especially for Canadians and published 
as the September issue of Behind the Headlines. 


A Lrreratrura Hispano-AMERICANA No BrasiL, 1877 ‘ro 1944. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University. 1948. Pp. vi, 98. 
$4.00). 

The development of Brazilian interest in Spanish American 

novels, short stories, plays and poems, during three quarters of a 

century; with an introductory essay. 


By Gerhard Masur. (Albuquerque: The Uni- 
1948. Pp. 737. Illus. 


Simon Botivar. 
versity of New Mexico Press. 
Map. $6.50). 


A comprehensive and scholarly biography of the great South 


Xil, 


American Liberator; with an extensive bibliography. 


Rovinc Sour. Rio GranpeE To Paraconia. By Willard Price. 


(New York: John Day Co. 1948. Pp. x, 373. Illus. Map. 
$5.00). 
A where-to-go and what-to-see guide to Latin America telling 


the story of a 23,000 mile trip; illustrated with drawings and 


photographs by the author. 


IN Harr. Popunar Painrers IN THE Brack RE- 
PuBLic. By Selden Rodman. (New York: Pellegrini & Cuda- 
hay. 1948. Pp. xii, 134. Illus. Map. $4.50). 

A history of artistic development in Haiti, with a discussion 
of leading artists and their work; profusely illustrated. 

Tue Mexico We Founp. By Franchon Royer. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Pub. Co. 1948. Pp. x, 210. Illus. $2.50). 

A personal account, written as a series of sketches, of Mexican 
impressions by a photographer making educational movies for 


the Catholic Film and Radio Guild. 


JunGie Wire. By Sasha and Edith Siemel and Gordon Schendel. 


RENAISSANCI 


(Garden City: Doubleday & Co. 1949. Pp. vi, 308. Illus. 

Maps. $3.50). 

A woman’s eye-view of seven years in Matto Grosso, Brazil, 
keeping house and helping her husband, a hunter and sports- 


men’s guide. 


Tue Brazivian Economy. By Henry William Spiegel. (Phila.: 
The Blakiston Co. 1949. Pp. xvi, 246. Map. Tables. $4.50). 
A statistical study of “chronic inflation and sporadic industrial- 


ization,” 


Fisutnc 1s Mexico. By Hart Stilwell. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1948. Pp. xii, 296. Illus. Map. $4.50). 
A fisherman’s guide to Mexican coastal waters, rivers and lakes; 


including population and labor problems. 


with numerous illustrations. 


Ill. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


British AGRICULTURAL Mission ‘ro SourH America. (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1948. Pp. 51. $.35). 

A fact-finding report submitted to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and to the Secretary of State for Scotland, Feb. 
to June 1947; published as Report No. 8, Agriculture Series. 
ForeIGN Economic Poticy For ‘THE Unrrep Srares. By Sey- 

mour E. Harris. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. 

Pp. xiv, 490. Tables. Charts. $6.00). 

A timely and valuable symposium on an important subject; 
with a chapter on “Some aspects of Latin American economic 
relations” by Henry C. Wallich. 

Unirep Srares AND ForEIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS. 
ona Lewis. (Washington: The Brookings Institutions. 
Pp. xviii, 359. $4.00). 

A factual and careful study of the problems of the United 
States as a world creditor, with a discussion of types of foreign 
investments and suggested policies; of special interest to students 
of Latin America. 


By Cle- 
1948. 
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Nortru From Mexico. THe SpanisnH SPEAKING PEOPLE oF 


rit 
Unirep Srares. By Carey McWilliams. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1949. Pp. 324. Map. $4.00). 
A study of the industrial, agricultural, social and cultural 
fluences in the Southwest of the Indian, Spaniard and Mexican 


with illustrative case histories. 
To Make THE PEoPLE Srronc. By A. Edward Stuntz. (New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1948. Pp. vi, 298. $3.50). 
A conducted tour of Latin American countries to lear? 
thing of their ways of life and what the Good Nei 





has done for them; interestingly written by on with 

the Latin Americans. 

IV. Apuwr Ficrion 

Way or A Gaucuo. By Herbert Childs. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1948. Pp. viii, 429. Map. $3.00). 

A romantic novel about a gaucho bandit and the gaucho way of 
life in the last quarter of the 19th century. 

Dona Barpara. By Romulo Gallegos. Translated by R 
Malloy. (New York: Peter Smith, 1948. Pp. 440. $3.00). 
Translation of a classic novel by a great Venezuelan write! 1 

recent President. 

Martin Fierro, THE ARGENTINE Gaucuo Epic. By Jose Her- “a 
nandez. ‘Translated with introduction and notes by Henry 
Alfred Holmes. (New York: Hispanic Institute of the United 
States. 1948. Pp. xxxvi, 193. Illus. $3.00). 

A prose translation of a great epic poem by a great Arg 

writer who lived from 1834 to 1886. 

THE Case oF THE Mexican Knire. By Jeffrey Homes. (Nev 
York: Bantum Books. 1948. Pp. iv, 153. $.25). 

A mystery novel originally published under the title of The 

Street of the Crying Woman, by Wm. Morrow & Co. in 1942 


V. Cuitpren’s Booxs 


(New York: Whittle- 
1948. Pp. 64. Illus. 


PEepro’s Cuoice. By Catherine Blanton. 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$2.00). 

The story of a Mexican boy who wanted to be a bull fighter; 

excellently illustrated by Harold Price. 

Oruer YounG Americans. By Delia Goetz. (New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. 1948. Pp. 255. Illus. $3.50). 
How the young folks of Latin America live, work and play; 

excellently illustrated with photographs. 

Ler’s Reap Apour Brazit. By Stella Burke May. (Grand 
Rapids: The Fideler Co. 1948. Pp. 120. Illus. Map. $2.95). { 
An interesting geography and travel account written for chil- 

illustrated with Kreigh Collins 

and with many photographs. 





dren and colored drawings by 
Cuains For Cotumsus. By Alfred Powers. 
Westminster Press. 1948. Pp. 219. Illus. 
The adventures of 


World with Cortés. 


(Philadelphia: The 
Map. $2.50). 
went to the New 


a Spanish youth who 


VI. MisceLLanrous 


Hanppook oF Latin AMeErican Srupies, 1945. Edited by Miron 


Burgin. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. 

x, 405. $7.00). 

Volume 11 in the series of this standard guide to publica- 4 
tions about Latin America. 
Tue Sourn American Hanppook. Edited by Howell Davi 

(New York: H. W. Wilson & Co. 1948. Pp. Ixiv, 778. Illus. 


Maps. $1.50). 4 
An indispensable survey of the countries of Latin America, 
published chiefly for British readers. 


bo 
“I 





Wuo’s Wuo in Latin America, Part VI, Brazit. Fdited by 
Ronald Hilton. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1948. 
Pp. xxii, 269. $3.50). 

Another portion of an indispensable guide to contemporary 
Latin Americans; with many notable omissions for which the 
editor is not responsible. 

An Encyc.opepia oF Worvp Hisrory. Compiled and edited by 
William L. Langer. (Boston: Houghton Miflin Co. 1948. 
Pp. xlvi, 1270. $7.50). . 

An excellent handbook containing information brought up to 
1947; with Latin American sections prepared by Robert $. Cham- 
berlain. 

Most oF THE WorLb. THE PEopLEs oF Africa, Latin AMER- 
ICA AND THE East Topay. Edited by Ralph Linton. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 917. $5.50). 
An ethnological and sociological symposium by a dozen authori- 

ties on various topics and areas of the world; with chapters on 

“Mestizo America” by John Gillin and on “Brazil” by Charles 

Wagley; excellently indexed. 

AMERICA FoR CaTHoLic 
(Chicago: Mentzer, Bush & 


Hispanic 


Pattee. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SCHOOLS. By Richard 





Co. 1948. Pp. x, 358. Illus. Maps. $2.20). 

A well written and well organized text book for Catholic 
schools by a leading Catholic scholar; with teaching aids compiled 
by Sister M. Frederick Lochenes. 


Worvp Potrrica, Geocrapuy. By G. Etzel Pearcy and Rus- 
sell H. Fifield. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 653. $4.75). 

An exceedingly useful geographical treatise on the countries of 
the world, of which Part VI deals with Latin America; profusely 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 


THe New Rann McNatty Sranparp ATLAS OF 
(New York: Rand McNally Co. 1948. Pp. 367. 
$5.00). 

An excellent reference volume, profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures and maps; with good text and maps on Latin America. 


rHE Wor.p. 


Illus. Maps. 


Latin America. A DescriprivE Survey. By William Lytle 
Schurz. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1949. Pp. 386. 
$4.50). 


A revised up-to-date description of Latin American history 


and culture by an authority. 
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The United States in World Affairs, 1947-1948. By John 
C. Campbell and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 562. Maps. 
Index. $5.00). 

The very difficult but intensely interesting task of writing 
contemporary history is carried out in this volume with a mini- 
mum of bias and special pleading. 

The first volume of the series appeared in 1931. The present 
volume, second post-war issue, covers the period from spring, 
1947 to spring, 1948. The war period will be covered by a his- 
torical study now in preparation for Council publication. 

This book will long be a valuable reference on post-war events 
and issues. Relief for Europe, controversies with Moscow, our 
relations with Japan, Korea and the Far East, Middle East prob- 
lems, accord in the Americas, the UN, trade and transport are 
among the subdivisions of the work. 

A chronology of world events during the period fills some 26 
pages preceding the index, and is one of the useful features of 
the book. 


Mase. Soute Cau. 


The Impact of the War Upon American Education. \. L. 
Kandel. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. Pp. 278. Index. $4.25). 

When war comes, education promptly enlists. 
States, without 
government, that enlistment involves the voluntary service of not 
only 48 loosely organized state systems of education, but more 


In the United 
an authoritative ministry of education in the 


particularly of thousands of practically independent districts and 
institutions. When war threatens or is declared all these insti- 
tutions share in the eager rush to aid in the national effort. 

One of the most significant contributions of this book is its 
clear exposition of the truly remarkable way all education united 
for war service under the self-constituted leadership of the volun- 
tary agencies. 

The discussion of secondary education and higher education, 


28 


particularly that on liberal education and the college curriculum, 
makes clear that the war served to speed yp educational move- 
ments already under way. In the field of health and of general 
education for civic and social life, both domestic and international, 
education has undoubtedly gained from the impact of the war. 
The story of pre-war educational deficiencies and of the many 
adjustments and new programs developed after 1939 is docy- 
mented with references to scores of books and magazine articles. 
The author appraises with particular helpfulness the flood of spe- 
cial reports made by government departments, by committees 
and by commissions. Ail the documents, many of them contro- 
versial in nature, are approached by the author dispassionately and 
The book, though comprchensive in 
It is bound to be 


with rare understanding. 
its coverage, makes most interesting reading. 
n indispensable reference for any student secking his way through 


the maze of war-time education. 


Frep J. Keviy 
The American Economy. By Sumner H. Slichter. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. vii, 214. Index. $2.75). 


Professor Slichter of Harvard University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration is satisfied that the American economy 
“is a far better economy than most people realize,” but concedes 
that challenging problems exist with respect to labor, the business 
cycle, and international economic relations. Labor, in its newly 
that it has obligations commensurate 


must learn 


Business cycle beoms must be subjected to better 


found power, 
with its rights. 
credit and other controls than heretofore, so that depressions may 
be less severe. Probably business downturns cannot entirely be 
eliminated, so government spending and unemployment insur- 
ance will continue to hold their place as correctives; but both can 
be managed better than they have been in the past. Our inter- 
national standing cannot be expected to remain even at its present 
now and 


us in due 


level unless we aid our foreign friends gencrously 


further lower our tariffs so these friends can repay 


course, 
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Few economists would care to disagree with Professor Slichter 
on these points, but his broad, rather categorical treatment 
occasionally results in statements and inferences which seem in 
need of modification. Instances are the failure to include, among 
other factors, fear of overexpansion as an element contributing to 
the present inadequacy of steel capacity (p. 180); and the asser- 
tion that most of the corporate income tax “is undoubtedly 
passed on in the long run either to cust m pr weee earner” 
(p. 178). 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, Professor Slichter gives us an 
excellent description of the American economy, together with a 
keen analysis ef the basic economic problems facing us today. 

Peter F, PaLMER 


The Roosevelt Court: A, Study in Judicial Politics and Values, 
1937-1947. By C. Herman Pritchett. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. 287. $5.00). 

Although written by a political scientist, this volume should 
prove intensely interesting to those members of the legal pro- 
fession who have, in one way or another, been exposed to the 
workings of the New Deal. The volume should have some popu- 
lar appeal since it starts with the “nine old men” and concludes 
with its interpretations of the success or failure of the New Deal 
and its effect upon a liberal court, so-called. 

One is impressed with the tremendous amount of primary 
research which was necessary in order to write it. Many pages 
are devoted to statistical tables and graphs giving trends of deci- 
sions and dissenting opinions on those matters which have been 
identified so closely in the minds of the American people with 
New Deal legislation and which have been brought before the 
Supreme Court for adjudication. Over one-half of the book 
is divided between decisions relating to civil liberties and those 
involving legal questions which have arisen in connection with 
labor legslation of that decade. 

Also, it is of further interest that the author devotes much of 
his analysis to decisions where the Court is closely divided rather 
than an unanimous opinoion, on the theory that only those divi- 
sions show the influence of judicial preferences as to public policy, 
and are more revealing of the personalities on the Bench. 

The final chapter, “Plight of a Liberal Court,” duly regards 
the handicaps and pitfalls of the Roosevelt Court. The author 
indicates that the failure of the New Deal to give meaning and 
purpose to its action program prevented it from establishing phi- 
losophic foundations of a liberal way of life with resulting im- 
plications on the success of the liberal Roosevelt Court. He 
projects the thought that in some instances the court actually 
is more liberal by reputation than by actual fact. 


AuiceE Mary Dopp 


James Madison, The Nationalist, 1780-1787. By Irving Brant. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 465. Illus. Index. 
$6.00). 


This second volume of Mr. Brant’s monumental biography of 
the man who has been called “Father of the Constitution,” 
fulfills the promise of the first, published seven years ago. 

Though shy, youthful and modest when he first entered the 
Continental Congress, Mr. Madison of Virginia was even then 
the foremost scholar of the day in the theory of government. 
The picture of his personality, gleaned from further study of 
documents which have previously been heavily edited shows the 
vital, eager young man in a fresh light. 

The study shows Madison’s consistent efforts to strengthen the 
national government, maintain national dignity and the republi- 
can form of government. Able, honest and diplomatic as well as 
far-secing, his four pillars for America were Independence, 
Union, National Supremacy over states, and Republican Self- 
government. 
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The story of his part in the Convention of 1787 whic 
the United States Constitution will be eagerly awaited by students 
of constitutional history. 

Maser Sous Catt 


There Is Another China, A Symposium. (New York: Columbia 

University, 1948. Pp. viii, 178. $2.75). 

Introduced by Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart, but with no 
general editor indicated, this book is composed of eleven essays 
described as tributes to the great Chinese educator, Dr. Chang 
Poling, President of Nankai University. The book invites com- 
parison with The Asian Legacy and American Life, edited by 
Arthur E. Christy (John Day, 1943 and 1945). Together they 


constitute a rich and convincing reminder of the great contribu- 
tions to civilization emanating from the Far East. 

Originally constituting individual tributes on the seventictl 
birthday of Dr. Chang, these essays do not aspire to being a com- 
plete summation of the history or culture of China, With such 


contributors, however, as Dr. Hu Shih, William Ernest Hocking, 
Edward H. Hume, John Lossing Buck, Arthur W. Hummel, and 
their compeers, the pages are warmed with sympathetic insight 
and are rewarding both in factual understanding and interpre- 
tative balance. The final essay, “Old and New in Moral Phi- 
losophy” by Dr. Hocking, is an enlightening summation of 40 
centuries of Chinese philosophy. 
Together with The Asian Legacy, this volume constitutes a 
valuable and stimulating introduction to the depth of Far Eastern 
ivilization. 
Ropertr T. Oniver 


MacArthur's Japan. By Russell Brines. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1948. Pp. 315. Index. $3.50). 
Russell Brines not only has the “feel” of occupied Japan, | 

he almost makes his reader sense that he too has a role in it. He 

has a well balanced account of the policies of the occupation and 
their impact upon the Japanese. From the dramatic scene of th 
surrender on August 15, 1945, the author carries one through 
the next three years in a well ordered presentation of the policies 
of SCAP in ev ery field of endeavor. 

Occupiel Japan is full of contrasts and conflict. Everywhere 


1 
} 


juxtaposition are the old and the new, the beautiful and t 
squalid, wealth and poverty, radicalism and reaction. Lack of a 
middle class and a middle way—a holdover from the past 
makes adjustment to the democratic way difficult. 

The occupation has brought home to Americans the real Jap 
The country which impressed so many westerners with its pre- 
war efficiency is revealed in its flimseness, its tawdriness, its filth 
and neglect behind the facade of oriental ceremonial, cherry 
blossoms, and bright kimonos. Just as startling to the Japanese is 
the American way with its freedom, its individualism, its optim- 
ism, its tolerance, its astonishing efficiency, all of which are rudels 
jolting the people out of the old ruts and out of confidence in 
their old order. 

Most disturbing in the picture of MacArthur’s Japan is tl 
resolve of the same old exploiting, corrupt, bureaucratic, ultra- 
conservative group to regain power. Their victory in the recent 
elections along with the startling gains of communists on the oth 
extremity is not surprising in the light of Mr. Brines’ presenta- 
tion of facts. 

The book is descriptive rather than interpretive, and t 
thor is to be commended for his vigorous and spright 
presenting many human and physical aspects of his pictur 





The Allied Oc: u patir n of Japan, By Edward M. Martin. (Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 
155. Index. $3.00). 


Contrasting sharply with the anecdotal, “I was there and saw it 





myself” type of post-war overseas books turned out so prolifically, 
Mr. Martin’s book presents the policy directives under which 
Japan is currently being governed, analyzes the conditions in 
which the directives must operate, and estimates the degrees of 
success and failure. In the eternal argument between those who 
make policy “fat the top” and those who carry it out “in the 
field” it may be argued that he is too conscious of the legalistic 
structure of the pattern of directives and gives too little heed 
to practical problems as they must be met. 

Actually, Mr. Martin’s book (published under auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations) is the first of a series, of which 
later titles will explain specific problems. Actually, too, without 
anecdotal flavoring and with a sparseness of words that should 
not be confused with any lack of detailed consideration, the 
author has summarized the nature of the problems, their causes, 
and the required remedies (whether or not they can be put into 
effect). Perhaps the chief point of the book is its emphasis upon 
the difficulty of restoring Japan’s economic self-sufficiency with- 
out reviving its economic over-lordship of Asia. 

This is a valuable handbook for those interested in the post- 
war reconstruction of Japan and the Far East. 

Ropert T. Oniver 
Palestine Dilemma. Arab Rights Versus Zionist Aspirations. By 

Frank C. Sakran. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1948. 

Pp. 230. Map. Bibliography. Index. $3.25). 

Mr. Sakran is an American lawyer, who happens to be also a 
Christian Arab born in Palestine. His book is the counsel’s speech 
in a cause célébre: the Palestine conflict. The jury is the Ameri- 
can people who are “responsible for the fate of the Holy Land.” 
He believes that the Arab side of this case and the history of the 
problem have not been adequately presented in the U. S., despite 
a “flood of literature on the subject.” Consequently he unfolds 
his cossier and offers a compilation of that flood in more than 
200 pages full of quotations and apodictic statements, covering 
two-score centuries, up to the end of the British Mandate. 

With all its intrinsic defects this study is one of the most 
objective attempts in this field of propaganda, where objectivity 
is not a virtue. The Author’s verbal partisanship is often a figure 
of speech utilized to make-up some shaking syllogism. The reader 
is hardly convinced that the numerous uncritical naiveties and 
contradictations are not dictated by rhetorical exigencies, and 
he cannot help remembering that other Arab emigré, Balaam, 
when he reaches the chapter on Zionism. 

This book is probably the most representative of that kind of 
absurdly syllogistic and negative propaganda which has been so 
harmful to the Arab cause. A propaganda devised by theologians 
and lawyers following medieval patterns of logic. It should be 
also the last. The Arab world is changing very fast and it 
badly needs a more efficient literature, based on up-to-date pat- 
terns of thinking. 

I. Sarto 


Balkan Politics: International Relations in No Man’s Land. By 
Joseph S. Roucek. (Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 298. Index. $3.50). 

Professor Roucek is well-known for his numerous writings 
dealing with the Slavic world. This present volume is substan- 
tially the same as T'he Politics of the Balkans (McGraw-Hill) by 
the same author published in 1939 but now brought up to date. 

The field covered is somewhat wider than the subtitle would 
indicate, dealing both with domestic politics and foreign rela- 
tions. As a ready source of material on the Balkans, Professor 
Roucck’s book, like its predessor, is of real value. In dealing with 
so contemporary a theme, historical detachment could not be 
expected. While marred by evidences of rapid preparation, hasty 
writing and inadequate proofreading, this book fills a real need 
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In drawing 


that perhaps would not have been otherwise met. 
on his comprehensive knowledge of Balkan affairs, Professor 
Roucek has produced a compact and up-to-date handbook of in- 
formation on the powder-keg of Europe. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The War We Lost. By Constantin Fotich. (New York: The 

Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 344. Index. $3.50). 

Constantin Fotich was the last representative in Washington 
of the royal Yugoslav government. Along with General Mihailo- 
vich, he was tried iw absentia and sentenced to twenty years im- 
prisonment at hard labor. Under these circumstances it would 
be unreasonable if not irrational to accept from his pen any defin- 
itive account of Yugoslav developments since the outbreak of 
the Second World War. His book is* clearly an apologia. The 
ccount is pro-royalist, pro-Serbian, pro-Mihailovich, and anti- 
Tito, anti-Croat, anti-Partisan, and anti-Churchill. The story 
that Mr. Fotich tell is “of Yugoslavia’s tragedy and the failure of 
the West.” 
through the desertion of Mihailovich because of the desire of th 
British to play ball with the Russians. 


It is mainly concerned with the sell-out of Yugoslavia 


The tale is one of a vast conspiracy to smash Serbia by playing 
off Tito against Mihailovich. Contrary to the opinion of many 
sober observers, Mr. Fotich does not for a moment accept any 
egree of collaboration of Mihailovich with the Nazis. To him 
He believes that Mihailo- 
vich and King Peter represented a genuinely democratic order 
of things. Mr. Fotich nowhere subscribes to a federative solution 
of Yugosalvia’s diverse nationalities, which solution would, of 
course, destroy the dominant position of the Serbs and the Kara- 





this is pure propaganda and falsehood. 


geogeviches in the government and the army. The only value of 
this account will be its obviously official character. The day 
has not yet arrived when either the full or true story of Yugo- 
lavia’s role in the troubled years 1939-49 can be told. 

Wes.ey M. GEweuR 


The Mediterranean: Its Role in America’s Foreign Policy. By 
William Reitzel. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1948. Pp. 
195. $2.75). 

Here is a compact analysis of the Mediterranean region as an 
object and instrument of American policy since the 1942 North 
African landings. 

Half of the book shows how a series of immediate problems, 
beginning with the military, led to increasing American commit- 
ment in the Mediterranean, with American power joined to the 
existing British system of control. This carries from 1942 through 
the Italian invasion to the Truman Doctrine as applied to Greece 
and Turkey in 1947-48. 

The remainder of the book poses the problem of avoiding a 
power vacuum in the region that Russia could fill, canvasses vari- 
ous elements of regional instability, and pleads for an American 
policy that will best serve the national interest by regarding the 
region as a whole, not just the sum of Greek, Palestinian, Italian 
and other problems. The point is well made. 

Mr. Reitzel’s argument in the latter pages is so compact that 
only experts will get the full benefit of it. One wishes that the 
author and the Yale Institute of International Studies had not 
insisted on such brevity. The account, though written from 
detailed knowledge, emerges almost as a series of generalizations, 
each of which must be tested. The reader must supply his own 
facts on Anglo-Egyptian relations, Zionism, Russia’s historic 
pushes south, the British system of authority, etc. Many factors 
are not mentioned: Russia’s world campaign to repatriate Arme- 
nians, the Senussi, Moslem connections from Morocco to the 
Philippines, America’s ties to the region through immigration and 
remittances. Some errors of fact and interpretation occur, like the 
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misdating of the fall of Constantinople and repetition of the 
doubtful propostion that Mediterranean trade routes were there- 
by cut. But for one who knows the region and world politics, 
this is a cogent and useful argument on regional patterns and 
policies which should provoke thought and further investigation. 

Roperic H. Davison 


Total Power. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. (New York: Double- 
day, Doran. 1948. Pp. 344. Appendix. Index. $5.00). 
All the terrifying details of the German Extermination Camps 

are here given for the first time. There are, to quote, “at least 

forty major installations, not to count the ‘feeders’ to the prin- 

Something like 10,000,000 victims 

passed through these camps in eleven years.” This is the highest 

estimate yet given. The publicized camps, Dachau, Belsen, Buch- 
enwald and Auschwitz were no worse than Leipsig, Hadamar, 

Breendonck (in Belgium), and Harlan, all discovered and au- 

thenticated by Father Walsh. 

The principal story of the book is that of Karl Haushofer and 
his son, Albrecht, who was liquidated by the Nazis before the 
end of the war. The ill-fated Professor himself lived to tell his 
story to Father Walsh. Here we have the Weltpolitik of Hitler 
fully explained, before the suicide of Haushofer and his non- 
Aryan wife could hide it away forever from humanity. 

The author is even more concerned to tell us why it all hap- 
pened. Picce by piece the brazen philosophies and inhuman 
consequences are all put together before our eyes. 

Turning to Russia the author tells that tragic tale of blood- 
letting and treachery from the tyrannical period of the Czars to 
the weakling Nicholas II; then the Revolution. With a handful 
of followers Lenin established his power, Trotsky as his trusted 
administrator, Stalin as his illegitimate successor and our own 
dubious ally in World War II. 

In the soul-searching chapter on the Anatomy of Revolution 
the author likens the Russian to the French Revolution and gives 
as causes “the stubborn resistance of the privileged classes to sur- 
render oppressive feudal rights . . . (resistance) to the estab- 
lishment of constituted controls . . . and to responsibility on the 
part of ministers of the government.” This played into the 
hands of the secret forces behind the scenes, permitting them to 
“impose their own objectives and will” upon the people. 

Documented brilliantly, as it is, and with a final chapter on 
Japan in 1948, this book may easily be the great testimony of our 
generation. If there ever was a book needing re-reading, or in 
Mortimer Adler’s words, “three readings,” it is this one. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 


cipal charnel houses. 


The Reshaping of French Democracy. By Gordon Wright. 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1948. Pp. x, 277. Intro- 
duction by Paul Birdsall. Appendix. Bibliographical note. 
Index. $3.50). 

The story of France during and since World War II, it may 
be supposed, is somewhat more complicated than this account 
indicates. But Mr. Wright has used all the more important 
French sources that are now available, and he displays an un- 
usual ability at clarifying developments in French politics during 
the past nine years. The volume is essentially a history of the 
constitutional origins of the Fourth Republic and does not con- 
cern itself much with the impact of foreign affairs, or with the 
war as such. The study shows clearly the steps in the develop- 
ment of the idea that a Fourth Republic was necessary, the climax 
being reached in 1942 when the enigmatic General de Gaulle be- 
came convinced that the Third Republic was dead in fact as well 
as in debatable theory. The story of French politics is carried 
down to the end of 1947 when the infant Republic, beset on 
the one hand by the Communists and on the other by de Gaulle 
and his M.R.P., was face to face with another series of crises that 
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threatened its very life. This is beyond any question the best 
book so far written for those who are intcrested in the intricacies 
of recent French political history and for those who wish back- 
ground information to help them try to understand what has 
been happening in France since 1947. 

DonaLp Derpy 


4n Exposition of Empire. By C. E. Carrington, M.A. (Cam- 

bridge: University Press, 1947. Pp. 140. Index. n.p.). 

This book is small, but meaty. While written obviously for 
British readers, it might well be put on the “must” list for any 
American who wants to understand what Empire means, and has 
meant, to Englishmen. 

The author develops the meaning of empire historically and 
traces the rise of England’s first and second empires. To him 
empire is “an extension of Great Britain,’ not “Dominion over 
palm and pine.” 
second larger ring of settlements and an indefinite 


In physical terms, he defines it as an inner ring 
of colonies, a 
outer area of spheres of influence. 

The creation of this system is described as being brought about 
by “a complete series of events which has no parallel in human 
history.” These events are first, the phenomenal way in which 
the British Race has increased in three centuries from seven mil- 
lion to one hundred forty million, and second the equally peculiar 
fact that two-thirds of them have left the British Isles and live 
elsewhere. This imperial odyssey he traces historically. ‘Then 
against this background he discusses, as problems in the evolu- 
tion of empire, imperialism and anti-impermialism, dominion 
status and future development. 

The study is characterized throughout by an honest pride that 
never lacks frank expression. “We sometimes lay claim to a 
mature sense of political realities which we deny to other nations; 
we should not be intimidated by the inevitable.” It is in exactly 
that spirit, that this stimulating little book has been written. 
Eimer Louis Kayser 


Colonial Policy and Practise: A Comparative Study of Burma and 
Netherlands India. By J. S. Furnival. (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 568. $7.50). 

The author of several solid books on Southeast Asia, fortified 
by over 20 years of experience in the Civil Service in Burma, 
presents a detailed historical and analytic comparison of English 
and Dutch colonial rule in Burma and Indonesia. His study is 
remote from the news of current problems in both countries, and 
his objective weighing of detailed data will discourage the general 
reader. Yet his knowledge and impartiality combine to make this 
a valuable book for anyone who wishes to know the background 
of colonial rule not only in those two countries but in Asia gen- 
erally. 

There is no doubt where his sympathies lie. ‘“‘Nothing less than 
independence,” he says, “could transform nationalism from a de- 
structive fever into a creative force.” He believed the impersonal 
British rule by law failed to win the loyalty of the people, and 
did not sufficiently take into account their particularized customs. 
The Dutch practice of giving more latitude of power to their 
own administrators worked better, he believed. The English 
ruled like judges, he wrote, the Dutch like parents. Both, how- 
ever, ruled primarily in their own interests. His own view is that 
of an administrator, concerned with what will produce results in 
material welfare and political cooperation. He concludes that it 
is futile to think of independence without first providing the 
sense of social unity, the agreement upon fundamental prin- 
ciples, that will give coherence and continuity to native govern- 
ments. In this judgment he underestimated both the impatience 
of colonial peoples and the unified demand for freedom with 
which they emerged from the war. 

Ropert T. Oniver 
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Arabian Oil, America’s Stake in the Middle East. By Raymond 
F. Mikesell and Hollis B. Chenery. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 201. Index. 
$3.50). 

Since “in recent years foreign investments have become to an 
increasing degree matters of national policy,” the authors present 
here a discussion of American petroleum interests in the Middle 
East in terms of the broader economic and political aspects of 
national policy. Petroleum, they point out, represents more in 
terms of direct American investment abroad than any other in- 
dustry. 

Of the proved petroleum reserves of the world, 45 per cent 
are in the Middle East, 30 per cent, the second largest portion, 
in the United States. Of the reserves in the Middle East, Ameri- 
cans now contro] about 42 per cent. 

With the importance of the subject thus demonstrated the 
authors discuss the general character of concessions in foreign 
countries and indicate specifically the existing relations between 
the oil companies and the government in Iran, Iraq, the Arabian 
peninsula, Egypt, Transjordan, Palestine and Syria. Following 
that comes a discussion of various aspects of operation in Bahrein 
and Saudi Arabia. 

In an important chapter the authors point out the wide effects 
of the impact of oil on the Arabian economy representing as it 
does the sudden intrusion of modern industry into a primitive 
desert community. Following this we get the other side of the 
picture, the result of the impact of Middle East oil interests 
on American foreign policy. A concluding chapter deals with 
the basic problems of direct government control, the mechanism 
of international control and the determination of a United 
States petroleum import and export policy. To this concluding 
chapter apparently a later one has been added, concerned largely 
with developments during 1948. Valuable appendices present 
discussion of international petroleum economics, basic statistical 
data and the text of the Anglo-American agreement on petroleum 
and other pertinent documents. 

The study is designed to present in brief compass a large 
body of up-to-date factual material. That it does in a most 
usable, clear and comprehensive fashion. 

EvmMerR Louis KaysEr 


Mandates, Dependencies, and Trusteeships. By H. Duncan Hall. 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Pp. 401. Maps. Index. $5.00). 

In this carefully documented account by an Australian scholar 
formerly with the League Secretariat, there is traced the growth 
of the “principle of international responsibility” for special areas 
on the international frontier from the early nineteenth century 
through the flowering in Article 22 of the League Covenant 
to its present form in the United Nations Charter. 

Hall’s technical knowledge enables him to discuss authorita- 
tively the powers and operations of the Mandates Commission, 
the relationship of special African conventions and the mandated 
areas, and the application of general international conventions 
to the mandates. The coming of World War II, the effect of 
the belligerency of a mandatory upon a mandate, the end of the 
League, the launching of the trusteeship system on the troubled 
> the rejection of 
differences be- 


waters since 1945, the “strategic trusteeship,’ 
nonfortification and “balkanization” and other 
tween the mandates and trusteeships are also investigated. 

One of the most valuable chapters relates to the Paris Peace 
Conference and the mandates in which the motives prompting 
Allied leaders to apply the mandate principle to Turkish and 
German colonies are analyzed anew. The mandates section of the 
Covenant, whipped together in seven days, became one of the 
“most successful and creditable parts of the League.” Nor must 
Wilson’s action relative considered the “ 


to mandates be sur- 
render” popularly ascribed to him. 
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Hall’s book will be welcomed by the technical student of 
international affairs, and the copious footnotes and excellent ap- 
pendices make it a valuable addition. 


Rosert M. York 


National Self-Determination. By Alfred Cobban. (Chicago: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and The ‘University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 186. Index. $3.00). 

This very valuable study was first published in the United 
Kingdom in 1944. It now reappears, substantially unchanged, 
in an American edition. The author states his purpose as an 
attempt at “a study of the fundamental issues involved in the 
demand for what was called in 1918 the right of self-determina- 
tion.” He traces the historical development of the concept, 
analyzes it as a principle, examines the methods adopted by the 
three world powers in dealing with smaller nations, and finally 
the implications of national self-determination in the contempo- 
rary world. 

Mr. Cobban’s analysis would indicate that of the three major 
elements in the theory of self-determination, nationality, democ- 
racy and sovereignty, the last has been the most productive source 
of contradictions in the development and application of the 
principle. The answer to the problem thus presented would seem 
to be in some way to transcend national sovereignty. He points 
out that this has been and is being done in practical effect, though 
in different ways, by each of the three world powers. Today, 
Mr. Cobban points out, the dependence of small nations on the 
great powers is more absolute than ever before in both the eco- 
nomic and the military spheres. By an adjustment of the rights 
of nationality, he holds, the great powers must fix conditions 
within which all nations can be free from oppression and able to 
share in the general progress of the world. 

The study is characterized throughout by deep historical in- 
sight and a temperate point of view. The four years that have 
expired since the book first appeared have offered abundant evi- 
dence of the soundness of the author’s conclusions. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 


The Development of the Law of Belligerent Occupation, 1863- 
1914. A Historical Survey. By Doris Appel Graber. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 343. Index. 
$4.00). 

Curiously enough, most of the research in the field of legal 
history seems to be accomplished by historians rather than lawyers. 
The result is not always satisfactory but in this case Miss Graber 
has not fallen into the pitfalls that can trap laymen in the legal 
wilderness. Not attempting the vast project of examining the 
law of military occupation as it has been practiced, except briefly 
in Chapter VIII, Miss Graber instead has considered the law of 
military occupation as it has been professed. The vast difference 
between the rules of belligerent occupation as announced by the 
winning nations in World War II and the practices they actually 
followed, as any combat veteran can testify, makes the investiga- 
tion of law in action equally important. By successive com- 
parisons of Francis Lieber’s rules of land warfare of 1863 and 
the codes prepared in Brussels in 1874, at Oxford in 1880 and 
at the two Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907, the book 
spans the half century of writing on military occupation prior to 
World War I. The development of ideas was very slow; Miss 
Graber points out that the differences between Lieber’s rules and 
those of the 1907 Hague conference are principally differences 
of emphasis and detail. Hints are dropped of an additional study 
to bring the inquiry up to the present. If this is undertaken, it 
will be desirable to expand the inquiry to the law of belligerent 
occupation after the cessation of hostilities as well as during the 
fighting so as to cover the perplexities of the prolonged occupa- 
tions that have followed the two World Wars. 

Winwiam Tucker Dean, Jr. 
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European Ideologies: A Survey of 20 Century Political Ideas. 
Edited by Feliks Gross. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
Pp. xv, 1075. Index. $12.00). 


In this massive volume, some twenty-seven studies of con- 
temporary European ideologies have been brought together, ac- 
companied by liberal and stimulating comments on the part of the 
editor. A few of the papers are reprinted from earlier publica- 
tions, but by far the major part appears here for the first time. 
Representing almost as many authors as there are studies, the 
volume is naturally characterized by conflicting points of view. 
Wisely enough, the editor has welcomed these and has made no 
attempt to standardize or to balance divergent opinions. The 
result has been to produce a book which no one can agree with in 
anything approaching its entirety. Yet no one can read a single 
one of the studies without getting a revealing and informing 
presentation, albeit in many cases from a rather special approach. 
Obviously not addressed to the beginner, the varying points of 
view of the contributors add to the interest of the informed 
reader. Of special value are the studies which deal with more 
recently crystallized ideologies. 


In an age that will probably go down in history as the Era 
of Ideologies, it is not easy to make a choice that will include 
all of the old standbys and enough of the new to represent ade- 
quately the trends of the age. This the editor has successfully 
done. 

Fiumer Louts Kayser 


The West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1948. Pp. 182. Index. n.p.). 


This is an incisive but eminently readable analysis of th 
deeper underlying significance of the crisis confronting the West- 
ern world, written by a brilliant economist and philosopher. Th 
author is convinced that no corner of the world has contributed 
as much as Western Europe to the development and enrichment 
of mankind. But just because she so deeply believes in the 
heritage of the West, she is insistent that “the need to change, 
to reform, to expand, to improve Western society is absolute and 
inescapable.” She points out that it was not only in the United 
States that the idea of “normalcy” was pursued after World War 


‘ 


I, and that if today “only one of the old buttresses had been en- 
dangered, if industrial predominance alone had been changed, or 
the balance of power, or the nature of weapons, or the climate of 
ideas, it might still have been possible to believe in the continu- 


ance of the old ways.” 


The concluding chapter is a call for vision to look bevond the 
economic possibilities and practical precedents: ‘Men do not em- 
bark on a venture as far-reaching and challenging as that of the 
union of a dozen sovereign states in a single community simpls 
through economic interests or a sense of political propriety.” 
Not only must the outward forms of union be created, therefore, 
but they must be imbued with “ta renewed faith in the values 
and principles which have been for the last 2,000 years the cre- 
ative force in Western civilization.” 

He.en Dwicur Reiw 





THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
BY EDSON L. WHITNEY 


Third Edition Printed in 1928. 


Up to the date of its publication this volume 
is decidedly the best history of the Peace 
Movement in America, from its rise soon after 
the Napoleonic wars. It tells of the early or- 
ganized effort toward a peaceful world. The 
new age and the UN have not fundamentally 
changed the objects for which Americans, 
British and many Europeans strove all through 
this interesting period. It is an authoritative 
story. 


Ordinarily sold for $3 we now offer it for 
a limited time for 


$2.00 A COPY. 
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